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NEW MOON, JANUARY 1941 


‘ What do you see, returning moon ? 
More ash, more hollows, shattered steel and stone ? 
And through your cobwebbed weather, soon, 
The flying insects cleave light’s cone?’ 


‘I see the ancient fountained light 
Balance the ball of earth; and if I seem 
To touch new change through this young night, 
It is because men cease to dream.’ 


Vor. CKXIX—No. 768 
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NO NEWS 


‘ NiGurt has no news.’ 
‘ With every corner dense with sleeping sorrow 
And hearts that dream impossible to-morrow ? 
And fire, that should be kind, streaking the city 
Like the striped beast that never knows love’s pity ? 
And canted crucifix and ragged scroll 
Under the too much sky ? The adult soul 
Betraying its defeat with childish prayer 
That seeks to draw its God out of the air 
To bless the household gods ? The moon, hate’s mood ? 
And death the sentinel of solitude ?’ 
‘ These are not news, but only mortal sound, 
As empty as the shell that apes the sea, 
So fine, so large, abundant, lively, free, 
And relevant to sky. Your fears confound 
The shadow with the thing. This night is dumb, 
Because the prophets sleep within their sleep, 
No longer terrible in trance, nor leap 
Upon you from their lairs, where they have lain 
A million years, with madness, to seize the drum 
That beats you out of fears into one fear 
That you have lost your God ; and cry out sheer, 
Like mountain tops that hurtle down their stones, 
And make your bodies memorise their bones, 
Till rigid armies quickmarch to the Plain. 
There is no news for you because of this. 
Your darkness is divided by your shades. 
Night is not night enough ; and all men miss 
The winter-wonder of the mysteries, 
When through His chosen prophets God upbraids. 
Night has no news.’ 

L. AARONSON. 


LonpDon, January, 1941. 
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THE SITUATION 


Ir it were possible to gather the opinions of enlightened, 
well-informed, and politically realistic men throughout the 
non-belligerent world (including France, the United States 
and Japan), we should almost certainly find most of them 
holding the view that the Germans cannot win the wat. 
’ But we should also find many who believe that England 
cannot win it either. England, so they would argue, com- 
mands the sea and holds her own in the air. But Germany is 
master of the European Continent. Economic warfare 
shows little promise of being decisive, and while England 
may, in time, do more than hold her own and achieve an 
ascendency in the air, it is doubtful whether the unchal- 
lengeable command of the air is attainable—and without the 
command of the air over Germany, the Royal Air Force can no 
mote win a decisive victory than the Luftwaffe could without 
the command of the air over England. The war must, 
therefore, leave both England and Germany undefeated. 

Amongst those who argue in this manner, we should 
find many competent observers, Americans in particular, 
who ardently desire a German defeat, although they must 
know that if the war ends in a draw, the Germans will be the 
real victors. The war, in fact, cannot end in a draw—if it 
seems to, the draw will soon turn out to be an illusion. The 
war can end either in a German or in a British victory—a 
draw would be a German victory, for reasons we shall try 
to iridicate later on. 

Nevertheless, the view we have given (without sharing it 
ourselves) represents a welcome change of opinion. Mary 
who hold it now, thought very differently in June when 
France capitulated. There is no reason to suppose that 
Hitler was not absolutely convinced that the communiqué, 
issued by the German High Command on June 24th, and 
signed by himself, represented the true situation—the com- 
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muniqué which announced that ‘ the war in the west is over.’ 
He now knows that he was mistaken, for in his New Yeat’s 
message to his troops, he declared that 1941 would ‘ complete 
the biggest victory ’ ever won by German arms. We venture 
to predict that his New Year’s message for 1942 will show 
that he was again mistaken. 

We have no doubt that Mussolini dragged the unwilling 
Italians into the war because he felt sure that the Germans 
were going to win, and win very soon. The defeat of the 
French must have struck him as confirming his most confident 
expectations. We have no doubt that Marshal Pétain, 
General Weygand, and M. Laval assumed that the collapse 
of French resistance meant the collapse of all resistance and 
that England would immediately sue for peace. This assump- 
tion would never have prevailed if the ‘ men of Vichy ’ had 
understood the English. But it was not in itself unreasonable. 
It explains much of what the ‘ men of Vichy ’ did. 

The events that proved them, no less than Hitler, to have 
been mistaken, made it possible for France to re-emerge as a 
Power—not a Great Power, as yet, nor a fully independent 
Power, but a Power, nevertheless. She can hope to recover 
her full independence and be a Great Power once again, 
because England fought on, because she won the ‘ Battle of 
London,’ because she brought the German plan of invasion 
to nothing, because she has fought a victorious campaign 
against the Italians, It is the British command of the Mediter- 
ranean that makes it possible for France to maintain her 
overseas Empire, to despatch a fleet and an army to Northern 
Africa, and—if she chooses—to reopen hostilities against the 
Germans and Italians. The French are the only one of the 
nations overthrown by Hitler who are able to bargain with 
him. Hitler has always been intolerant of negotiation. 
His method has always been to take what he wanted by 
aggression or by the threat of aggression. He has never 
engaged in negotiations except in so far as they may have been 
needed to secure an accomplice or an accessory in the act of 
aggression. He must find it a novel experience to negotiate 
at all. To negotiate unsuccessfully with a beaten foe must fill 
him with a sense of exasperation as well as of novelty. But 
he cannot help it. He can occupy all Metropolitan France ; 
he can inflict infinite misery and humiliation upon her, but 
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her fleet, with transports, can elude him, her Government 
can go with it and continue to defy him overseas, and she 
can even help, later on, towards hastening on his final down- 
fall—thanks to the British command of the Mediterranean. 
These possibilities could not have been foreseen when 
France signed the terms of her capitulation (Hitler certainly 
failed to foresee them). But, fortunate as they are, they will 
have their dangers if they are not considered in a critical 
spirit. That the people of this country should have felt deep 
resentment over the defection of France is only natural. It 
has prolonged the war, it has made final victory much harder 
to win, and by giving the Germans the use of northern and 
western France as bases for naval and aerial operations, it has 
immensely augmented the destructive powers of the German 
bombers and commerce raiders. But politics that are not 
empirical are not serious. Judgment of the French situation 
must be determined not by the past but by the future. There 
is a tendency to assume that France ought to make amends 
for her defection, and that if she does not, she must be 
compelled to choose between Germany and England, between 
her brutal and treacherous foe and her so magnanimous and 
so forgiving former friend. This view is, in our opinion, 
altogether unrealistic. Even if the demands become so 
exorbitant that France is unable to comply and transfers her 
Government, her fleet, and an armed force, to northern 
Africa, it does not follow that she will re-enter the war. She 
will endeavour to avoid belligerency even then. Colonial 
France will strive to remain independent—but independent of 
England, as well as of Germany. If the behaviour of the 
Germans becomes too outrageous, colonial France might 
attempt retaliation by supporting the British forces in the 
Mediterranean, but this possibility alone must act as a 
deterrent on the Germans, so that great as the distress of 
France may be, she will be spared the more fearful of those 
abominations which the Germans (and not merely the so-called 
* Nazis ’) are perpetrating in Poland. Any attempt on the part 
of England to force a decision on France can have only one 
result—to make her less inclined to resist German exactions. 
It is necessary that France be treated as a friendly Power 
as long as she herself refrains from hostile action (that the 
witeless stations controlled by the Vichy Government 
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broadcast a good deal of anti-British propaganda does not 
matter in the least). It would be a hostile action on the part 
of France if she placed her fleet at the disposal of the Germans 
—but nothing is more likely to make her do this than the 
attempt, on the part of this country, to force her not to. 

It is also necessary that England abstain severely from all 
interference in French domestic affairs—that she do not, for 
example, support one French political movement, or one class 
of Frenchmen, against another. It was not, perhaps, a mistake 
to recognise the gallant and high-minded, but politically 
inexperienced, General de Gaulle and his intrepid band of 
‘Free Frenchmen.’ Even if it was a mistake, recognition 
having been accorded, it must be maintained. But it was 
certainly a mistake to use‘ Free Frenchmen’ against their 
fellow-countrymen, as at Dakar (even if the expedition had 
been successful, it would still have been a mistake). 

France has a big part to play still, though her time is not 
yet. It may be that when the armed might of Germany begins 
to break she will re-enter the war to rid herself the more 
quickly of the detested invader and oppressor, to accelerate 
the final break-up of that armed might, and to collaborate with 
England in making and maintaining the peace which, if it is 
to be just and lasting, will keep the armed might of Germany 
for ever broken. 

There can be no European peace without the participation 
of France. The war, unhappily, will have to be won without 
her, or at least without any decisive intervention on her part. 
But the peace cannot be won without France. 

France can neither be coerced nor lured into renewed 
belligerency. She must be left to follow her own independent 
judgment in the pursuit of her own national interests. That 
judgment is firmly set against belligerency and there is no 
reason to suppose that it will not remain so. 

In our last issue we expressed the view that if Italy is 
abandoned by the Germans, ‘ she will be forced to compound 
' with Great Britain.’ This view needs revision in so far as it 
is certain that Italy will not be abandoned. It would seem her 
defeat in Africa is irretrievable—if that is so, she will, before 
long, have ceased to be an African Power. The German- 
Italian campaign for the mastery of Egypt and the Near East 
has, therefore, been foiled. The German-Italian coalition 
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could not proceed with the Near Eastern campaign without 
first establishing itself so strongly on the Egyptian border 
that the threat to Egypt could be maintained, and gaining 
access to the AZgean, so as to threaten British communica- 
tions in the Eastern Mediterranean and neutralise Turkey. 
Thanks to the victorious offensives undertaken by the Greeks 
and the Imperial forces, both objectives have been denied to 
the enemy, who has thereby suffered his second major defeat 
in the second year of war—the first major defeat was inflicted 
upon him when the Royal Air Force denied him that ascen- 
dancy in the air without which he could not attempt the 
invasion of England. 

The Germans have now taken the offensive in the Meditetr- 
ranean, not so as to support the tottering power of the 
Italians (that power would seem to be beyond recovery), but 
to secure their own rear by denying the waters between 
Sicily and the African coast to the British fleet. These waters 
give access to the eastern Mediterranean, and therefore, to 
the Adriatic, the Aigean, the Balkans, to Turkey, Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt. Ifthe Germans succeed in closing them, 
the British forces of the Commonwealth in the Near East will 
be entirely dependent on the Suez Canal. They will be in a 
most precarious situation, while the Germans will be able to 
achieve an ever growing ascendancy in the Balkans, and 
compel the Greeks to sue for peace. The future attitude of 
Turkey depends on the British command of the Mediter- 
ranean. And the attitude of Turkey may decide the outcome 
of the struggle for mastery in the Near East. 

Of all this Hitler is certainly aware, and the purpose of 
his intervention in the Mediterranean war is by no means 
purely defensive. True to the great traditions of Prussian 
military genius, he rejects the doctrine of the pure defensive. 
He takes the offensive, even when on the defensive. He made 
himself master of Germany by the same methods he is now 
using in his gigantic effort to make himself master of Europe— 
and more than Europe. In his struggle for power at home he 
was always on the offensive—he opened the Second World 
War by taking the offensive and he has not relinquished it for 
one moment. To him the Maginot Line was never a guarantee 
that France could defend herself, but that she could not 
defend herself. He has always held that nations who think 
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in tetms of the defensive only are defeated in advance 
Events have proved him right. 

German intervention, although carried out by what 
appeats to be a relatively small force of dive-bombers, chal- 
lenges the British command of the Mediterranean much 
more formidably than the whole Italian fleet, army, and air 
force ever did. It will certainly be intensified—and it may be 
supplemented by a threat to Bulgaria—and therefore to 
Greece. It is fortunate that British Mediterranean strategy 
is also animated by the spirit of the offensive. It is absolutely 
vital that the waters between Sicily and the African coast be 
kept open for the passage of the British Fleet. But merely to 
defend these waters will not be enough. It will be neces- 
saty for British forces to establish themselves on the northern 
as well as on the southern shores of these waters. In other 
words, while the Germans try to close the narrow ‘ waist’ 
of the Mediterranean, it will be the task of the British forces 
to widen that ‘ waist.’ 

The defeat of Italy as an African Power is all but com- 
plete. The defeat of Italy as a European Power and her 
elimination as a belligerent has still to be accomplished. The 
Germans cannot afford to let her conclude a separate peace 
and to recover her independence. If Italy were to become a 
neutral once again, the Germans would no longer be able to 
use Sicily as a base for aerial operations, the British Fleet 
would have unimpeded freedom of movement between the 
western and eastern Mediterranean, and the balance of power 
in the Near East would be transformed in favour of the 
British Empire. Still less can the Germans allow the Italians 
to become subservient to Great Britain, for in that case she 
would have the use of the northern Italian air-ports, and the 
Germans would have to face the threat of long-distance 
bombing from the south. 

The war with Italy is becoming an Anglo-German 
struggle for Italy. If the British offensive is pressed home— 
as, no doubt, it will be—Italy would capitulate before long 
if she were free to do so. But she is no longer an independent 
Power. The Germans, who are now compelled to regard 
her, not as an ally, but rather as a part of their rear defences as 
well as a base for operations in the Mediterranean, are bound 
to place her under a strict control. It may be that a discreet, 
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though none the less effective, German occupation of Italy 
has begun even now. 

She is, therefore, coming to share the fate of France. If, 
like France, she suffers final defeat in battle, she may still, 
like France, be able to impose a limit on the control which 
the Germans will exercise, by threatening to transfer her 
fleet, and perhaps a part of her air force, to Africa, where it 
would have to be rendered harmless under British super- 
vision. It is essential that offensive operations against Italy 
be accompanied by the offer of peace-terms which, while 
leaving Great Britain in unchallengeable command of the 
Mediterranean, will not be regarded as ruinous and vindictive 
by the Italians and will appear generous in the eyes of the 
world. 

Italy will, no doubt, try to temporise even after she has 
been defeated, just as France is temporising. In Rome, as 
in Vichy, every effort will be made to postpone irrevocable 
decisions until the time when the outcome of the German 
offensive against the British Isles is apparent. The fate of 
Italy, as of France, will be decided in the waters around, and 
in the air above, the British Isles. It is idle to expect that the 
Italians will turn against the Germans as long as the final 
victory of Great Britain and the Empire remains uncertain. 
That the Italians, no less than the French, have any hope at 
all—the French of recovering the independence they have 
lost, the Italians of recovering the independence they are 
about to lose—is the consequence of their belief that even 
if England cannot win the war, Germany cannot win it either. 

The power of Mussolini and of the Fascist Party are, even 
now, dependent on German support. The Duce is no longer 
Duce in the full sense of the term. He is becoming a vassal 
of Hitler’s—a sort of combined Gauleiter and super-Quisling. 
The Fascist Party is coming to be little more than a sub-section 
of the National Socialist Party. The end of Italian Fascism 
is at hand. It cannot recover, even if the Germans win the 
wart, for in that case the Italian Empire (like the French) will 
be a German colony and the Fascists will be the mere instru- 
ments of alien domination. 

There is no obvious alternative to Mussolini. It would 
seem that the only pivot of a new political order in Italy is 
the Court, supported by the officer corps (led, perhaps, by 
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Marshal Badoglio) and the Vatican. There is no serious 
opposition in Italy. Any revolutionary movement, especially 
if assisted by the external foe, would promote closer co- 
operation between Rome and Berlin. The Court, the officer 
corps, and the Vatican will always prefer the Germans to 
‘red’ revolutionaries, unless the Germans themselves take 
on that complexion (of which there is no sign). It will, 
therefore, be necessary for England to refrain from openly 
setting up one class against another in Italy, as in France. 
To eliminate Italy as a belligerent and render the Italian 
situation most advantageous to Great Britain and most 
disadvantageous to Germany, it will be essential to follow up 
the recent victories with formidable offensive operations 
against Sicily and the Italian mainland, to offer a peace that 
will, without prejudice to the British command of the 
Mediterranean, afford the certain prospect of overseas 
enterprise and imperial development in secure association 
with the British Empire, and by abstaining from all open 
interference or partisanship in Italian domestic affairs. 

It would seem that the German offensive in the Mediter- 
ranean, which may be supplemented by operations in the 
Balkan peninsula, will be made to reach a climax that will 
synchronise with a large-scale offensive against the British 
Isles. As Hitler’s New Year message shows, this offensive 
is conceived as a renewal (or ‘ completion,’ as he calls it) of 
the operations that opened with the Battle of London in 
September and were brought to nothing by the skill and 
valour of the Royal Air Force. The bombing of English 
towns almost every night is, as it were, the link between the 
Battle of London and the battle that may be expected in a few 
months or even weeks. The coming German offensive 
promises to exceed in destructiveness and intensity anything 
the Second World War has hitherto displayed. The British 
and German nations will, if the indications are not wholly 
misleading, be locked together in the deadliest struggle of 
their history. It is not a struggle for and against ‘ Hitlerism ’ 
or this or that system or abstraction. It is a struggle between 
two great and powerful nations in the most absolute physical 
sense, a life-and-death struggle, a struggle for sheer 
survival. If the Germans win, the fate of Great Britain will 
be worse than that of Poland. Her might and majesty, her 
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gteatness, her way of life, her institutions, her well-being, 
her very existence as a nation will be gone for ever. Her 
wealth will be turned into poverty—her poverty will become 
such as to resemble the almost inconceivable wretchedness 
that exists in western Europe, and is far worse than anything 
that goes by the name of poverty at home. Poland, and all 
the other afflicted countries—Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, France, Rumania—can hope as 
long as the British Empire stands. If the Empire goes down, 
there is nothing left to hope for. 

If the Germans prevail, they will strike her down so 
ruthlessly and thoroughly that she will never recover. They 
will be so ruthless and thorough that even the generations to 
come will have no chance to re-establish the marvellous 
edifice that has been nearly a thousand years in building. 
Hitler will wreak his own vengefully malignant hatred and 
fury on the British people, because they alone defied him and 
his armies, destroyed his aeroplanes, sank his ships, and all 
but achieved his overthrow. And he will have the full 
support, indeed the applause of the German nation that 
raised him to power and kept him there, despite all the 
villainies he has perpetrated, despite the frightful war he 
plotted, prepared and deliberately brought about—no, not 
despite these monstrous things, because of them. 

Upon England, if she fails, will come ‘ the abomination 
that maketh desolate.’ But if she prevails, as she surely will, 
she will never do to the Germans what they would have done 
to her. The Germans need fear no brutishness, no inhuman 
vengeance, no oppression at the hands of a victorious Eng- 
land. But one thing the Germans must expect if England is 
to win the peace as well as the war, that, while they shall be 
free to engage in trade and industry and all the arts of peace, 
they shall not be free ever again to follow the arts of war. 

Whatever the political, social, and economic aspects of 
the post-war settlement may be, one thing is absolutely 
essential if there is to be any kind of security in Europe, 
if there is to be a just and lasting peace, if the years that follow 
the war are not to be an uneasy truce leading up to the Third 
World War. Without that one thing, the rest is calamitous 
illusion, without it, the Second World War, like the First, 
will have been fought in vain, will have magnified, instead of 
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ending, the German menace, will have stored up disaster for 
the younger generation, instead of giving that generation, 
and those to come, a chance of an ordered, reasonably peace- 
ful existence. That one thing is the war-aim and the peace-aim 
of the English people now. About that there can be no 
honest doubt. All the promoters of post-war appeasement, 
of international disarmament, of renewed collective security, 
of European federation, of a ‘ world order,’ cannot cozen 
ordinary people out of their fixed resolve to see that one 
essential thing, that one war- and peace-aim achieved—that 
the armed might of Germany be broken for ever. Whoever 
goes to picture theatres, music halls, pubs, or is in the habit 
of conversing with fellow-passengers in buses, trams, or 
trains, whoever talks to sailors, soldiers, and, above all, 
men of the Royal Air Force, is aware of this resolve, that this 
shall be Germany’s /ast war, that she shall be put out of 
condition ever to wage another. No honest observer will 
be. made blind to the stern reality of this resolve by all the 
unteality that pervades the New Statesman and Nation, Com- 
mander Stephen King Hall’s News Letter, Picture Post, most 
of the recent political books in the ‘ Penguin Series’ and, 
indeed, nearly all popular political publications of to-day. 
It is on this reality that the English people are more 
united and more solid than they have ever been on any issue. 
No differentiation between s¢his Germany and ‘the other 
Germany,’ or between Germans and ‘ Nazis ’ will be accepted 
by the man or woman in the street. It was accepted by many 
a few months ago—but not now, not since the towns of 
England have been bombed. Indeed, the word ‘ Nazi’ has 
begun to disappear from popular speech. It is being replaced 
by ‘ Hun.’ 

In our last ‘ Editorial’ we stated our conviction that 
when the war has been won, this country must remain 
armed even after Germany has been disarmed, and that she 
must take and hold such strategic points in Europe and 
Northern Africa as will enable her to preserve the peace. 
Great Britain and the Empire must remain so strong that 
they can defeat every possible hostile coalition unaided. 
Had this principle been followed after the First World War, 
there would have been no second. If it is not followed after 
the Second, there will be a Third. France must be re-estab- 
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lished as a European, African, and, if possible, Asiatic Power. 
The Italian Empire must be drawn into peaceful association 
with the French and British Empires, though it remains 
essential that the British Empire retain an unchallengeable 
strategic ascendency in Africa and in the Mediterranean. 
Poland must not only recover the independence she has lost 
to Germany (the future of the provinces she has lost to Russia 
must remain an open question). She must also be able to 
maintain her independence—an independence that is bound 
to vanish after a few years is worse than useless. A weak 
Poland will always be an element of insecurity in Europe— 
a strong Poland, of security. The frontiers of Poland must, 
therefore, be determined by strategy above everything else. 
She must have a land frontier that can be held by her army, 
she must have aerial bases that will enable her to strike at the 
aggressor before he can strike at her, and she must have 
naval bases that will make it possible for her to become a 
Baltic Power. Even if all these conditions are fulfilled, they 
will not make Poland invincible. But they will enable her 
to hold her own and more, until her enemy begins to break 
under pressute of Poland’s western Allies. 

The frontiers of Czechoslovakia must also be drawn 
according to strategic needs. It may be necessary to shift the 
German populations of certain regions on the Polish and 
Czech borders. It is a hard necessity, but the Germans have 
not shrunk from imposing it on their own people as well as 
on aliens. They cannot, therefore, complain or cry injustice 
if it is imposed upon themselves, so that the nations they have 
struck down may never be struck down again and the security 
of Europe as a whole may endure. 

If it is indeed true that the Germans will soon be taking 
the offensive against this country, events will be such that 
nothing else will seem to matter. The struggle will be so 
desperate that there will be no thought save of the immediate 
task of smashing the attack of a terrible and ruthless foe. 
But the fact remains that the war will have been won in vain 
if the peace is not won as well. 

Events to come at least hold the promise of a short war. 
However swift and complete the failure of the German 
offensive may be, it will have wrought frightful destruction, 
so that a period of recovery will be needed before it will be 
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possible to undertake the offensive operations against 
Germany which can alone break her armed might. If the 
situation develops as favourably as can be expected, the 
fortunes of wat may begin to turn against Germany towards 
the close of the year, though whether the end will be in sight 
by then must remain uncertain. The defeat of Germany in 
this war is the most terrible task ever undertaken by the 
English people. But we are convinced that once the armed 
might of Germany begins to break, the final collapse will be 
rapid. Germany has a hard shell—the hardest that ever was. 
But there was never a core more rotten. 

The exhaustion and the sufferings of England, the 
apparent change of heart which the awareness of impending 
defeat will at once produce in the Germans, the prospect of 
an early peace with the ‘other Germany’ that will have 
discarded National Socialism and has once again put on the 
mantle of democracy and international good will, the fear 
lest the pent-up forces of social revolution break out and 
prevail—all these considerations will be a powerful induce- 
ment to conclude a premature peace. 


Every peace will be premature, every peace will lead 
straight to the Third World War that does not break the 
armed might of Germany and keep it broken for ever. Other 
things are needed too for ordered, civilised life in Europe. 
But without this essential thing, all the others will be vain 
and will but help to conceal, and therefore to hasten on, the 
coming of the Third World War. 


Tue Eprror. 















RECONSTRUCTION 
I, AN InpustrRIAL CoUNCIL 


For some years after the war, Great Britain will be passing 
through a period of reconstruction. Property damaged or 
destroyed will have to be repaired or replaced. It will be a 
time for a restatement of our ideals, and a reconsideration of 
the methods by which these ideals should be pursued and 
realised. We know from experience the difficulty of recover- 
ing from material losses and of recapturing a high standard of 
living. We know, too, that the ideals of a period of recon- 
struction are never entirely realised, although the spiritual 
Kingdom of men’s hopes and dreams remains. 

The terms of peace and our position after peace will 
depend upon the result of the war. The success of recon- 
struction will depend on the lessons we have learned. We 
may have been caught unprepared for war: we must not be 
caught unprepared for peace. We must now be taking 
thought for the future even to the extent of providing alter- 
native plans to be applied to the different situations in which 
we may find ourselves. 

It may well be that the destruction caused by war will 
enable us to carry out schemes which would have been 
entirely impossible in an age of prolonged peace. Caution 
undoubtedly there must be, but men learn from necessity. 
Necessity is an imperious mistress and compels changes, 
which in the long run bring advantages and make people 
wonder why they were never thought of or adopted sooner. 


THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


The most important and most difficult problem is that 
of the machinery of government. How often have we seen 
endless minutes, departmental disagreements, even ‘ depart- 
mental jargon ’ delaying and frustrating plans which depended 
for their success upon the speed with which they were carried 
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out. Let it at once be made clear how unfair it would be to 
blame any person for this result. The system, not the man, 
is at fault. The code of our civil service is not fitted for war. 
It is not meant for despatch but for delay. 

In war and in extraordinary crises of peace, the politician 
whose practice has been to deal with daily administration is 
apt to fail. Instead of looking to the future, he relies on the 
precedents of the past. The failure to take decisions is due 
not to loss of nerve or want of capacity, but to the fact that 
nothing has been properly thought out and there is ‘no time 
to think anything out. 

What change then is desirable in our machinery of 
government ? 

To begin with, no plan would be tolerated in Great Britain 
which contemplated the abolition of Parliament or parlia- 
mentary control. 

The parliamentary system has not succeeded everywhere, 
not is it suited to every people. Originally it was repre- 
sentative, but did not control the executive, as is still the case 
in our oldest colonies. It has taken centuries of patient 
progress to reach its present position. Numerous Reform 
Acts in the last century extended the franchise and redis- 
tributed its membership. Even now it cannot claim per- 
fection. It was devised to deal with a simple police state 
and a very different social system. The members were 
returned to represent the views and interests of various 
localities. To-day, although members are still elected 
locally, many of them represent interests not purely local, 
and their seats are secured for them by organisations both 
of masters and men whose attachment to the sectional interests 
they represent eriable them, by voting together, to obtain 
their own ends. 

How is it possible for a member sitting for a constituency 
of over 160,000 voters adequately to represent the multi- 
plicity of local interests, great national industries, not to 
speak of foreign policy? Still it is the creed of democracy 
to discover a solution of problems by free discussion among 
free men, from which will emerge a plan which exhibits in 
some measure the advantages of co-operation and com- 
promise. It is the opposite to Nazism and Fascism, which 
tolerate no opposition party, and permit one party only and 
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no Opposition within the party. Parliament has not time 
carefully to consider complicated and hastily drafted social 
legislation. Granted that the object of democracy is to settle 
matters by debate and discussion, by the operation of the 
closure dozens of sections of a Bill are not discussed at all. 
An amendment accepted by a minister on the spur of the 
moment to assist progress or conciliate opposition brings 
down later, on the head of the parliamentary draftsman, 
caustic comments in a court of justice upon ill-drafted legis- 
lation. 

In face of the great increase of population and the growing 
complexity of its problems and the limited time at its disposal 
to deal with them, Parliament has been obliged to adopt 
three devices: (1) By the closure passing Acts conveying 
general powers to a minister and allowing details to be filled 
in by Departmental Regulations or Orders in Council, 
(2) by the executive consulting the appointed representatives 
of great industties, (3) by ministers receiving endless deputa- 
tions. These ate stop-gap remedies, and really reverting to 
a system as old as Simon de Montfort’s Parliament, where 
representatives made their complaints and suggestions, but 
had no real control. It has led more and more to decisions 
being taken by the executive or indeed by a single minister, 
and being confirmed by the party machine in Parliament 
under the crack of the whip. 

Over the regulations made by a minister there is little 
public control. In many cases they are drawn up by expe- 
rienced civil servants, against whose integrity and capacity 
nothing can be said. Tireless in their devotion to duty, they 
are selected from the flower of the youth of Great Britain, 


but legislation by civil servants is legislation by a buteau- 
cracy, not by a democracy. It is true that regulations have 
to be laid before Parliament for a period before they become 
operative. Parliament has not the time for a detailed examina- 
tion of these many rules ; a numerous assembly is as unfitted 
for the direct business of making regulations as it is for their 
administration. Silence gives consent. Meanwhile, the 
number employed in the Civil Service (not taking in account 
municipal servants) has risen from 57,706 in 1914 to 356,339 
in 1937. It is not suggested that all of them are engaged in 
making or administering regulations. Social services, espe- 
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cially Pensions, Insurance and Health, have necessitated a 
large increase in numbers, but Great Britain is now largely 
in the hands of a bureaucracy from whose decisions arrived 
at in the manner indicated there is no appeal. It is impos- 
sible for any reform to get through the barbed wire of such 
a bureaucracy which seeks no praise and accepts no respon- 
sibility. 

Administrative law in Great Britain lags behind its 
development elsewhere. The courts are powerless to inter- 
fere. So long as the regulations do not exceed the authority 
of the minister they are not s/tra vires, whatever may be 
results which undue speed or the inexperience of the draftsman 
may produce. The subject affected by them in some cases 
may be condemned by ministerial decree without the right 
of appearing before the minister either in person or by counsel. 
In spite of all these difficulties, Parliament is and must con- 
tinue to be our system of Government, but the machine is 
creaking under a load which is proving too heavy for it. 
The machine must remain, but it must be adapted to modern 
needs and requirements. This can be secured by other ways 
than political bargains made at the last moment. Our object 
should be to ease the burden and to relieve rather than reform 
the machinery of government. It is suggested that this 
end can be obtained by a distribution of the burden and a 
devolution of power which will still preserve parliamentary 
control. 

It then becomes necessary to consider first principies 
and to inquire what is the object of government and how to 
attain it. 

THE OsjEcT OF GOVERNMENT 

Without placing them in order of importance the main 
objects necessary for the well being of a state may be divided 
into nine heads. 

(x) The production and distribution of the commodities 
essential to life. 

(2) Education (including religious education). 

(3) The preservation of health (including labour, insur- 
ance and pensions). 

(4) The administration of justice. 

(5) Protection against external and internal enemies. 
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(6) The regulation of imperial interests. 

(7) The wise conduct of foreign affairs. 

(8) Finance. 

(9) The necessary legislation for attaining these ends. 

It would seem self-evident that an assembly of 615 
members, meeting in a chamber which is not even big enough 
to contain them all, cannot give the necessary time to all 
these objects. There must be some distribution of work and 
some devolution of authority. This has been recognised 
from the earliest days, and much of the work is entrusted to 
committees, whose decisions have to be confirmed by the 
full assembly, but are in fact seldom challenged or reversed. 
The real problem is to discover a method of procedure by 
which proposals can be carefully examined and adequately 
discussed by those who have special knowledge or a special 
interest and who have authority to deal with them subject 
to the control of Parliament itself. How then can we secure 
the first of these objects, namely the production and dis- 
tribution of the commodities essential to life ? 


THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE COMMODITIES 
EssENTIAL TO LIFE 


As far as the Government is concerned, the oversight of 
the production and distribution of the commodities essential 
to life is mainly entrusted to the three ministries, the Board 
of Trade, the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and the 
Ministry of Transport. Ancillary services to these are ren- 
dered by the Post Office and the Ministry of Labour. In 
respect of certain services it has already been recognised 
that it is advisable to create a type of public ownership 
separated from immediate parliamentary control. There are 
examples both of production and distribution ; for instance, 
the Central Electricity Corporation, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, the London Passenger Transport Board. 

Let us examine the present system of the Board of Trade, 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Ministry 
of Transport. 

The name of their officials is legion. Their cost is about 
£50,000,000 a year. The Board of Trade was devised to 
apply to other times and a different state of affairs. At its 
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inception England had to depend in a great measure on its 
own production. Now an overlarge industrial population 
requires food produced all over the world brought here by 
means of transport unheard of and undreamt of a century 
ago. And it is vital that production and distribution should be 
co-ordinated, should go hand in hand. There should be one 
council to deal with both subjects at one and the same time. 

The progress made by Great Britain during the last half 
century is sufficient proof of the necessity. The population 
has enormously increased. The switching over from an 
agricultural to an industrial community has driven or seduced 
people to desert the country and overcrowd the towns. 
Here, too, distribution is called for. The centres are over- 
populated. In 1881 the number in England and Wales were 
just under 26,000,000, in 1931 just under 40,000,000. 

To feed over-large industrial population, who only 
produce the means of purchasing food, as distinguished 
from the production of food, large imports ate necessary 
and large exports of machine-made goods are required to 
pay for them. In our race to supply manufactured articles 
we have neglected the natural gifts of the soil, which an up- 
to-date agricultural policy could increase and multiply. 
The potentialities of the soil require scientific research and 
handling, which the expert advisers of great companies like 
the Imperial Chemical Industries have begun to supply. 

Does anyone believe that the best use is being made from 
out agricultural resources of the land in Great Britain ? 
Farmers we know arte always grumbling, and the vagaries 
of our climate create great difficulties. Whose fault is it 
that apples and plums from New Zealand and the United 
States can be sold cheaper and in as good or better condition 
than those grown in many a British orchard? Is it true that 
it is not worth while picking fruit sometimes in England 
because it does not pay to do so? Is it inability to pack 
properly ? Is it the high cost of transport ? Is it because of 
the failure to co-ordinate production and distribution? Is 
it that the lure of the town entices people away from the 
country ? Are we satisfied that land both in large and small 
ownership is cultivated to the best advantage for food pro- 
duction? Has not the war already shown us that better use 
might be made for this purpose ? 
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If we are told that such things do not exist, we can reply, 
it is not what our fathers have told us, we have seen it with 
our eyes. If it is said nobody can help it we had better get 
somebody to replace these nobodies. 

In other countries where a more genial climate adds to 
the potentialities of the soil it is distribution which has 
broken down and we read of wholesale destruction of wheat 
and coffee crops. It seems a world crime or folly for one 
country to destroy food to keep up prices, while another 
country is starving for want of it. The world is becoming 
disillusioned. It is beginning to desire security and employ- 
ment rather than the attractions of urban life. 

At the moment two objects are required : 

(1) Co-ordination of production and distribution. 

(2) Co-operation and control by employers, workers and 
consumers. 

Co-ordination is important. The overlappings of the func- 
tions of the various departments leads to undue delay, 
undue expense and undue friction. Co-operation is important. 
We have saturated our people with the ideas of democracy 
and the advantages of discussion. You cannot run an 
oligarchically governed industry in a democratically governed 
state. Some method must be devised so that all persons 
interested in the work and results of our great industries 
should have some say in their maintenance. 

The Companies Acts have had their advantages and dis- 
advantages. They encouraged development, but though 
they limited losses they permitted inordinate gains and 
unlimited profits. A revolt against the system has been seen 

in the public utility companies, but gas, electricity and water 
are not the only necessities of life. The Companies Acts 
have also led to wild speculation on the Stock Exchange, 
followed by disastrous failures and financial blizzards. The 
day has gone by for the control by individuals of large indus- 
trial concerns. No one owns a bank, or a coal mine or a 
chain of multiple shops. Both in production and distribu- 
tion, management is done by agents, so is marketing, so are 
finance and research. 

It is suggested that many difficulties would be avoided, 
many improvements achieved, and the burden on Parlia- 
ment lightened by the creation of an Industrial Council. 
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Tue InpustRIAL CouNCIL 


The following suggestions are made as to (1) its objects, 
(2) its powers, (3) its composition and organisation. 

I. Its objects. These are : 

(1) To facilitate and co-ordinate production and dis- 

tribution. 

(2) To prevent overlapping of and the delay in obtaining 

consents from different Government departments. 

(3) To bring together for discussion and co-operation 

persons engaged on, or with knowledge of, pro- 
duction and distribution. 

By production is understood (a) the making of manu- 
factured goods of all sorts, (4) the raising and manufacture of 
foodstuffs, (¢) the import and export of such goods and 
foodstuffs, (@) the use of land for all purposes, including the 
raising of crops and live stock, (¢) the extraction of minerals, 
(f) purposes incidental thereto. 

By distribution is understood (¢) transport of all sorts, 
(2) wholesale and retail marketing, (¢) storage. It is hoped 
by this means to foster a spirit of co-operation and desire to 
help the nation by industrial as distinguished from political 
service. To establish the principle that some measure of 
sacrifice, not mere selfishness or desire for riches, is the driving 
power of great industrial leaders. There are still many men 
‘who hold office for their country’s sake not as a desirable 
but as an unavoidable occupation.’ 

II. Its powers. These are: 


(1) To make rules and regulations to be observed by 

those engaged in production and distribution. 

(2) To issve reports for the assistance of those engaged in 

production and distribution. 

(3) To fix minimum and maximum prices for wholesale 

and retail goods, and for transport. 

While these powers will lighten the heavy burden of 
Parliament, they will enable more care and time to be taken 
in framing the rules and regulations. On the other hand, it 
is proposed to retain a measure of parliamentary control. 
The President of the Board of Trade, the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries and the Minister of Transport, as the 
case may be, should have power to suspend any rule or 
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regulation for a period of three months to bring it before 
Parliament. If within the three months Parliament does not 
annul such rule and regulation it will become valid. 

III. Its composition and organization. 

To avoid too large an assembly and the expense of appoint- 
ing and maintaining it, it is suggested that the Industrial 
Council should consist of 200 members, half to represent 
production and half to represent distribution. 

Twenty-five per cent. to be appointed by the employers, 
say, by thé Federation of British Industry, 25 per cent. by 
the workers, say, by the Trades Union Congtess, 25 per cent. 
by the Government and 25 per cent. by the Opposition. 
Those appointed by the Government and by the Opposition 
to include representatives of consumers, experts and political 
parties other than the Government and Opposition. Not 
more than five members of Parliament should be appointed 
by any group. In addition the President of the Board of 
Trade, the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, and the 
Minister of Transport and the Under Secretaries of such 
departments should be ex-officio members. The Industrial 
Council should meet twice a year, and on such additional 
occasions as they may resolve. The Council should appoint 
committees to transact particular business, ¢.g., a committee 
of (a) mines, (4) other minerals, (c) textiles, (¢) food (including 
agriculture and fisheries), (¢) transport, (f) wholesale and 
retail trade. : 

The committees should report to each meeting of the 
Industrial Council, the reports to contain such draft rules 
and regulations they deem necessary. The Industrial Council 
should meet in London and have its permanent office there. 

The committees should meet at such places as they decide. 

The expenses of the Industrial Council should be voted 
by Parliament, and the Treasury should decide to what 
maintenance and travelling fees each member attending a 
council or a committee meeting is entitled. 

The space at the disposal of the writer does not permit 
complete details to be given, but only to indicate preliminary 
suggestions. A meeting of employers and workmen should 
endeavour to agree on a scheme to be placed before the 
Government for the purpose of a Bill being drafted for the 
creation of an Industrial Council. 


SANKEY. 
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HENRI BERGSON 


Ir is not good for a philosopher to be a fashion. All the 
drawing-rooms are open to him and many of the studies are 
likely to be closed. To many people in this country Henri 
Bergson was the author of Le Rire or that pathetic creature, 
the man who tries to explain a joke. In the years immediately 
before the first world war, creative evolution and Bergsonian 
intuition were fashionable among those who a little later were 
to recite the complacent litany of Emile Coué: ‘ Day by day 
and in every way I get better and better.’ This was French 
culture as understood in Mayfair, and it seemed to many 
good people to foreshadow the merging of the Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon philosophies of life in a higher unity, with 
Bergson and Mrs. Eddy as twin deities. Many newspaper 
readers probably thought the philosopher to be dead, when 
he suddenly came into the news again a little while ago with a 
dignified rebuke to the servile anti-semitism of Vichy. 

But Bergson was always worth a good deal more than 
might have been supposed from the fashionable cult, and 
between the publication in 1907 of L’ Evolution Créatrice, his 
last book to be widely read in this country, and his death last 
month, he wrote two books of which one, Les Deux Sources 
de la Morale et de la Religion, published in 932, is of first class 
importance. Bergson was seventy-three when it appeared 
and it represented his mature thought on the problems that 
had always interested him most. The directive ideas of his 
eatly writings are all to be found in this work, whichis in no 
sense a recantation, but its publication acquitted the author 
of a charge which might have been made not entirely without 
plausibility by those who knew him only through his previous 
works, the charge of exercising a purely destructive influence 
and playing with ideas for intellectual satisfaction. 

The brilliance of his style fascinated those who read 
Bergson, and still more those who attended his lectures, but 
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his early work left an exasperated feeling in both reader and 
hearer that they had been the dupes of words. The Bergsonian 
sentences, like the vital process on which he insisted, rolled 
on and refused to be arrested without being destroyed. 
Words were found to have changed their meaning in the 
process. Ce philosophe, exclaimed Julien Benda, a /e génie de 
Péquivoque. ‘The Bergsonians were unabashed. To analyse 
the master’s work was to sin against his own first principles. 
It must be enjoyed like a symphony. Dr. Inge was as - 
annoyed as M. Benda. ‘ Thinking is difficult,’ he said in 
an Essex Hall lecture. ‘How pleasant to be told that it is 
mainly waste of time ! ’ 

Anti-intellectualism is the note that strikes the reader of 
Bergson at the outset. The plain man and the intellectualist 
philosopher are at one in living in a world of things that 
change, but this we are told is unreal. The reality is flux, and 
all that is apparently static merely represents the arrest of the 
process by the intellect. The brain is an organ produced by 
Nature for utilitarian ends. It is a tool by which man controls 
his environment. Thus movement, which is a single act, is 
artificially broken up into stages and we think of time in 
terms of space. All our intellectual examinations are post- 
mortem examinations. The reality is not matter which is 
subject to movement, but movement itself which the intellect 
freezes into matter. 

It is attractive and at times intoxicating, but what does it 
mean? There is held before the reader the hope that in some 
way he may transcend his limitations and ‘seize’ life by an 
intuitive act. But Bergson himself has to cast his argument 
into rational form by the mere fact that it is an argument. He 
cannot present his own case without an implicit appeal to the 
principle of sufficient reason and all the trappings of Aristo- 
telian logic that we are supposed to have left behind us. It 
is difficult to justify Bergson’s lectures on his own principles. 
Cratylus was more logical in recommending silence, though 
it is hard to see why he should have troubled even to do this. 

But there was more in the Bergson of the period up to 
1907 than this vague intuitionism which was responsible for 
his semi-popular vogue in this country. It is tempting to 
dwell on the doctrine of liberty and the criticism of the 
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Conscience (English version: ‘Time and Free-Will’), but 
space does not permit. The most important point to be 
noted is the refutation of Darwinian evolutionism. There is 
nothing more remarkable in the history of thought than the 
way in which the Origin of Species, published in the year of 
Bergson’s birth, influenced the outlook of millions who had 
never read it and would have made little of it if they had. 
Huxley and Spencer were the Early Fathers of this modern 
religion which represented the strictest orthodoxy among 
the intelligentsia when Bergson was helping to form a new 
generation of French thinkers at the Collége de France. 
Only its apparent harmony with a vague and comfortable 
doctrine of progress—‘ On and on and on and up and up and 
up,’ as a British Prime Minister put it—can explain the 
popularity of doctrines so feebly supported by evidence and, 
rightly interpreted, so degrading to the human spirit. 
Disraeli’s instinct was sound when he declared himself on the 
side of the angels, and Oscar Wilde was nearer the mark 
than the liberal-minded curates when he spoke of ‘ the Great 
Darwinian principle of the survival of the vulgarest.’ 

Bergson criticised the Darwinian explanation and its 
offshoots along two lines. As a mechanistic explanation of the 
world it failed. It might be argued, says Bergson, that the 
passage from one species to another takes place through a 
series of small variations, all accidental, preserved by selection 
and fixed by heredity. But, apart from the fact that all the 
biological evidence is against the transmission of acquired 
vatiations, when we think of the enormous number of changes 
co-ordinated among themselves and complementary to one 
another which must be produced for the organism to profit 
or even to escape any damage, how does each variation 
sutvive and await those which are to complete it? Tran- 
sitional organisms should be the least viable of all. This 
‘ composition of chance with chance’ Bergson argues, is an 
abuse of the principle of economy and presents insurmount- 
able obstacles. More important is the bearing of this shaky 
science on our philosophy of life. It gives us a picture of 
ptogress as determined from the outside. Life is shaped from 
without as a fluid is by a mould. In L’ Evolution Créatrice, the 
ptocess is explained not by a mechanical action of external 
causes but by an impulse from within, by the é/an vital. 
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The importance of teaching along these lines backed by 
the genius of Henri Bergson in the early days of the present 
century could hardly be exaggerated. Academic France, like 
every other department of the national life, was in the grip 
of the arid rationalism whose ghost still haunts the publica- 
tions of the Rationalist Press Association in this country and 
is tegarded by a few innocent Anglican dignitaries as 
‘advanced thought.’ It is not an accident that so many of 
Bergson’s pupils became Catholic. Among those who are 
croyants and proclaim their debt to Bergson is Professor 
Jacques Chevalier of Grenoble, now Minister of Education 
in the Vichy Cabinet. Charles Péguy, who has posthumously 
influenced so much of the thought of the France that has 
gtown up since the last war, was another. It is natural 
that Bergson, as in some sense the author of a Catholic 
revival in France, should have seemed to many to be himself 
a Christian, at least implicitly, and rumours of his conversion 
were believed by them to be confirmed by a message he sent 
to the Committee concerned with the Péguy memorial. JI/ 
fallait, wrote Bergson, gw’il vint a Celui qui a pris sur lui les 
péchés du monde. 

We believe this interpretation to be mistaken, but it is 
important to avoid a confusion of thought to be found in 
many of those who discuss the subject. To deny that 
Bergson’s thought even in its mature phase is Christian is 
not to cast any doubt either on the Christianity or on the 
good faith of the brilliant minority of French priests and 
laymen who profess Bergsonian or some other form of neo- 
Kantian philosophy. The anti-rationalist current at the 
opening of the century appeared to Protestant thought 
generally to be favourable to Christianity, but Rome, faced 
with Catholic modernism, regarded it from the first with 
suspicion. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. Christianity, centred 
in the doctrine of the Incarnation, is perpetually at war with 
two conflicting forces, an exaggerated materialism and an 
inordinate spiritualism. The tendency is quite natural to 
invoke one as an ally against the other, but the Vatican takes 
long views, and while liberal Protestantism was celebrating 
the fall of the fortress of nineteenth century rationalism, 
Pope Leo XIII recalled the Church to the study of Thomistic 
philosophy. That is not to say that he imposed a particular 
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set of philosophical views. There can no more be a Catholic 
philosophy than a Catholic chemistry or physics. The 
philosophical encyclicals did, however, hoist a very clear 
danger signal to warn the clergy against the dangers of 
departing from the philosophy of St. Thomas. The words of 
the Encyclical Pascendi are clear: Aquinatem deserere in re 
philosophica praesertim et theologica non sine magno detrimento 
esse potest. The most representative Catholic thought to-day 
—that of Pére Sertillanges, Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, Jacques 
Maritain—in France as elsewhere, is Thomist. 

But while Bergson was playing what looked very like 
intellectual tricks with time, space, memory and matter, his 
real preoccupation was with the deeper problems of religion 
and ethics, and it is not surprising that he should have com- 
municated something of his deeply religious sentiment to 
those who came under his influence. They welcomed the 
appearance of Les Deux Sources as a confirmation of their own 
presentiments about the author, and we think they have 
tended to go too far. 

In this book, as we have said, are to be found all the essen- 
tial ideas of the earlier works. It approaches the phenomena 
of morality and religion along what may be described in a 
vety broad sense as biological lines. Life on this planet has 
developed in two parallel ways of which the culmination of 
one is the full development of instinct in the ant-heap and 
the bee-hive, and the other the perfection of reason in human 
societies. In each, morality or obligation is essential to the 
existence of the social organism. In the insect community 
it is automatic. No conflict arises between the individual 
and the whole. This is true of a very large area of human 
life, and the book opens with some comments on our ten- 
dency to think of duty as something painful and difficult, 
whereas for the most part we instinctively follow the beaten 
track. To explain moral conduct in terms of resistance over- 
come is rather like defining the normal movements of the 
joints as a conquest of rheumatism. Pursuing his analysis, 
Bergson points out there are two distinct sources of the idea 
of obligation. All that is due to the pressure of society and 
corresponds to the instinctive co-operation of the bee in the 
life of the hive belongs naturally to a closed society. Loyalty 
to family and tribe in no way implies any concern for humanity 
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as a whole, but rather aggression or a defensive attitude to 
what is beyond the limit. Love of humankind does not find 
its origin in this social pressure. It springs from another 
soutce and is essentially religious. The idea of a gradual 
widening of sympathies to include the whole race is, in this 
view, a fallacy and much confusion of thought arises from a 
failure to separate these two elements. The morale de la cité 
which is that of the closed soul, is attended by a sense of 
well-being, but the mark of the morality of the open soul, 
obeying not pressure but aspiration, is joy or enthusiasm. 

Religion also has two sources and Bergson divides it 
into types which he calls static and dynamic. The first of 
these, like purely municipal morality, has its origin in social 
necessities. Nature aims at the preservation of society and 
instinct is perfectly fitted for this end. But reason in its 
beginnings is not. The rational creature tends to seek its 
own advantage. What, asks Bergson, would Nature do, if, 
after having created intelligent beings, she wished to guard 
against certain dangers of intellectual activity without com- 
promising the future of intelligence? Since only facts ate 
irresistible, she creates phantoms of facts, a counterfeit 
experience. Thus static religion arises in the form of super- 
stition. If superstitious beliefs are in one sense contrary to 
reason, in another they are its complement. Only rational 
beings are superstitious ; the lower animals are not. They 
ate not conscious of the inevitability of death, and such con- 
sciousness is contrary to the intentions of Nature. Hence 
the conviction of immortality. Static religion presents 
itself as a defence-reaction of Nature against the dissolving 
influence of reason and against the representation by the 
intelligence of the inevitability of death with its corollary, 
the futility of effort. 

Dynamic religion goes beyond all this as humanitarian 
morality transcends tribal loyalty. Where does it find its 
soutce? The answer, according to Bergson, is to be found 
in certain elect souls who place themselves en rapport with the 
élan which is at the beginning of life. They do so, not by 
treason, but by the ‘ vague and fading fringe of intuition’ 
which still surrounds intelligence in man. Only the few have 
the mystical experience, but something in all of us answers 
to it, and in religion as it exists in the world we shall find 
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these two elements—the static and the dynamic—intermixed. 
There is no question, any more than there is with morality, 
of the one evolving gradually into the other, but the use of 
the same word for the two is justified since the expressions of 
static religion are always capable of being magnetised by the 
dynamic. 

This summary statement is far from doing justice to a 
thesis which should be studied in the original. It will be 
clear that Bergson’s philosophical defence of religion cannot 
be reconciled with that of most Christian philosophers. 
Whether Christianity can be successfully defended on Berg- 
sonian lines we do not pretend to say, but we see no justi- 
fication whatever for regarding Bergson as a Christian if Les 
Deux Sources tepresents his final position. The existence or 
non-existence of Christ as a historical fact is, as he expressly 
says, irrelevant to his argument. Human survival of death, 
he considers a probability. But the whole approach to the 
problem is biological not theological. All that Bergson 
explains in terms of vital evolution will be more naturally 
approached by the believer in terms of man’s dependence on 
God. ‘Thou hast made us for Thyself and our heart is 
restless till it find its rest in Thee.’ 

Donec requiescat in Te. It is here that Bergson, in his most 
moving acknowledgment of mystical experience seems to us 
to depart from a constant note of the Christian mystic, who 
does not seek an é/an or aspite to become part of a movement. 
His search is rather for a ‘ central peace subsisting at the heart 
of endless agitation.’ The cry of the Christian soul is that of 
St. Bonaventura: Quies et tranquillitas mea, pax mea, suavitas 
mea... in quo fixa et firma et immobiliter semper sit radicata 
mens mea et cor meum. 

The weakness of the ‘ philosophy of movement’ may be 
shown to rest on a confusion of the immutability which is 
above movement with that which is below it, but at this 
moment, when Europe has lost one of her greatest minds 
and most finely tempered spirits, one would not wish to end 
on a critical note. Perhaps Henri Bergson now sees more 
clearly what we see ‘in a glass darkly ’ and the philosopher 
of flux is nearer to the source of Life, smmotens in se permanens. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 









ITALIA TRADITA 


THE Military Correspondent of The Times writing there the 
other day said: ‘It is greatly to our advantage to damage 
Italy . . . because the British victory in the Libyan desert 
may conceivably be the first step towards the destruction of 
Italy’s African Empire.’ That would seem to be quite true, 
and the turning of Italy out of Africa permanently is a most 
desirable object, if that continent is to have the administration 
it should have and be at peace; but there is more in it than 
that. 

It is now clear that Hitler has won his victories all over 
Europe even more by means of the treason and corruption 
of his victims and the purchase of politicians and ‘ fifth 
columnists’ than by arms. It was so in Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium and France, in fact everywhere, and Italy 
was no exception. Hitler bought Mussolini with the promise 
of ‘ Corsica, Nice, Tunis’ and perhaps Savoy, but the first 
price with which he bought Mussolini was Abyssinia. What 
Hitler received as a guid pro quo was Austria. It is probable 
that the conception of this vile transaction came from Musso- 
lini, obsessed as he was with hatred and envy of Britain and 
the imaginary bogey of being ‘ suffocated’ in the Mediter- 
ranean. But whoever conceived it, it was treason on Musso- 
lini’s part, not only to Europe, but to Italy. 

From the erection of Italy as a United Kingdom in 1860 
till the war of 1914-1918, Italy was in this position: she was 
1,000 miles deep in the Mediterranean, through which over 
80 per cent. of her imported necessities reached her; on her 
northern frontiers she had a powerful neighbour, till recently 
a secular enemy—Austria. She was therefore never in the 
position of a first-class power, she could never act as her sole 
interest required. She was compelled to join the Triple 
Alliance of those days and at the same time to make a secret 
arrangement with England about the Mediterranean. In the 
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Great War she decided that England and France would win 
and she therefore in 1915 threw in her lot with them. In the 
peace that followed their victory, whatever she may say now, 
she benefited more than any other belligerent, not indeed in 
extent of territory, though even there her gains were con- 
siderable and in Europe; but in the vital importance and 
value of those gains she stood quite alone. For what did 
they mean to Italy ? For the first time she was able to stand 
up on her own feet as a first-class power. She saw her for- 
midable northern neighbour, Austria, entirely eliminated as 
a force. More, she received in the petty Austria of the years 
after the war, a first-rate buffer State entirely under her 
influence, between her and the Prussian Germanies ; while at 
the same time it had been demonstrated that her interests in 
the Mediterranean and those of her ally, England, were 
identical, viz., to keep that sea open and free. 

It is now clear to all that in the jig-saw puzzle of the inter- 
wat Europe Austria was the key-piece. Austria was the key- 
piece because without an independent Austria the whole of 
Eastern Europe was bound to collapse. For if Germany 
possessed Austria, Germany outflanked the Czechoslovak 
defences in the Sudeten mountains and with the fall of 
Czechoslovakia Poland was also laid open; more, if 
Germany held Austria, Italy was back in her old subservient 
position previous to 1914 and at the mercy of Prussian 
Germany. 

That is what has happened, and that is why it was an 
appalling treason on Mussolini’s part to sell Austria to 
Hitler—a treason not only to Europe but especially to Italy, 
which now and for that reason lies at Hitler’s mercy. 

That Mussolini knew well the result of his desperate and 
criminal act is clear. When Germany first threatened Austria, 
Mussolini mobilised a vast Italian Army on the Brenner and 
threatened to stop him. Hitler retired. He retired to buy 
his way, to buy Austria from Italy at the price of ‘ Corsica, 
Nice, Tunis ’ and perhaps Savoy, which he never intended to 
pay. The price he did pay was Abyssinia and Albania. 

When Mr. Churchill said that ‘One man and one man 
alone’ was responsible for bringing Italy into a war against 
her old friend and ally, Great Britain, he was right, though 
that One Man has had eighteen years to train the whole 
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youth of Italy to be of his mind and of his kidney. Still it is 
true to say that One Man and one man alone is responsible 
for the betrayal of Europe and the betrayal of Italy to Hitler. 
That one man is Mussolini. 

Why did Mussolini commit this monstrous crime and 
against his own country ? 

Mussolini has always been obsessed by a hatred of England 
and of France, envious of their power and wealth and their 
more fortunate situation in the world. His nightmare was 
that he was ‘ suffocated’ in the Mediterranean. From the 
moment of his seizing power he set himself by every means 
to alter this. The Italian colonies which had all been obtained 
with the benevolent assistance of England were now by him 
designed as points of attack, first against England and then 
against France. More, much more must be acquired to this 
end. Libya was thus garrisoned with a vast army and air 
force to attack Egypt or Tunis or both, when the opportunity 
offered. He went further. He began to settle the very desert 
with unheard-of extravagance in order some day to have 
conscripts for the new ‘Roman Empire.’ Eritrea and 
Somaliland became points from which, as we have seen, 
English power in the Red Sea might be injured or nullified, 
and were to be garrisons of attack against Abyssinia, which 
in its turn was to be used against England in Egypt and the 
Soudan. Thus he plotted, thus he contrived, thus he con- 
spired against an old friend to bring all the North and East 
of Africa, including the Nile, into the new ‘ Roman Empire’ 
and to shatter British power throughout the Mediterranean. 
To this end the island of Pantellaria in the Narrows between 
Sicily and Cap Bon and the islands of the Dodecanese in the 
Eastern Mediterranean were fortified and garrisoned and 
supplied as naval and air bases—to this end and this end alone. 
Abyssinia was taken at the cost of broken treaties and by an 
act of then unparalleled aggression. So was Albania, which 
with Valona would close the Adriatic and was to be the point 
from which his attack on Salonika would be delivered. Thus 
was England to be swept out of the Middle and Eastern 
Mediterranean ; while his war in Spain had as its final goal 
the driving of the English out of Gibraltar. 

So the mirage of ‘Mare Nostrum’ seemed to obtain 
reality, and it was with this before his eyes that Mussolini 
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ventuted the desperate gamble of selling Austria to Hitler. 
‘I will trample on the decaying corpse of Liberty,’ he said. 
Meaning England. Men, and the Italians not least, are 
blinded by words. But did Mussolini never pause to consider, 
amid the innumerable superlatives of his rhetoric, ready to 
hand in the Italian tongue, that if he and Hitler were to win 
the coming war against England there would be little left for 
him, for Italy, to enjoy, certainly not ‘ Mare Nostrum,’ and 
perhaps not Italy. And if that war were lost? If, after all, 
the old Mistress of the Seas should prove too tough an 
adversary ? ‘ Oh,’ said the Italians about him—I heard them, 
‘in that case England will treat us decently.’ 

Mussolini once told the Italians that Italy was an island 
and they must think as islanders. He has consistently lied to 
and deceived the Italians ever since the King, to avoid civil 
war, in an evil hour, called him to his side. Italy is, of course, 
not an island, but a peninsula. She has none of the advan- 
tages of most large islands, for she has few ports and is 
nowhere penetrated by navigable rivers or by the sea. Motre- 
overt, as a peninsula she is accessible from the heart of Europe, 
and it is from thence she has always been invaded and as often 
conquered, during the whole of her history. This was the 
main problem of the Roman Empire, which at last it failed 
to solve. There has never been a year since Augustus 
founded the Empire when the European continent did not 
vitally influence and generally control the destiny of Italy. 
The Alps never have been any defence. The defence has 
been the rivers Rhine and Danube and the plain of Lom- 
bardy, which the earlier Attila never succeeded in crossing. 
To-day, with Austria a part of the German Reich, that defence 
is not worth a thought. When Hitler finds it to his interest 
to possess himself of Italy, he has only to march in—probably 
at the invitation of Mussolini or at least with his connivance. 

When Italy falls out, as she well may, Hitler will march in 
‘to protect her’ as he has done elsewhere. He will seize 
Genoa, Lombardy, Venetia with Trieste. Mussolini will try 
to hand him the Italian Fleet or what we have left of it. Hitler 
will then be in the Mediterranean, and one more country and 
one more people will have been betrayed and sold into his 
gtisly hands. 

How, then, should we look upon and how deal with this 
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new Fascist Italy ? She expects, in case of our victory, to be 
treated ‘decently.’ Decently ! It is true that if we can finally 
disarm and chain up Prussian Germany we can afford to let 
Italy off any real punishment for her betrayal of us and of 
civilisation. Light and lovely women are seldom wise, 
always unscrupulous and sometimes dangerous. We must 
never forget that Italy will regard inevitably any generosity 
on our part as weakness. Her whole idea of Policy is that of 
betrayal—Sacro egoismo she called it in the last war—and 
blackmail, and this has been so since before the Renaissance. 
Above all we should not forget that her present geographical 
and political position, if left intact, properly exploited will 
always immobilise large forces of ours, in ships and men, in 
the Near East and the Mediterranean, for she is never again 
to be trusted. It is obvious that she too easily falls into a 
dictator’s hands and all dictators are irresponsible oppot- 
tunists. 

What sort of terms then ought we to impose in order to 
be able to live in confidence and safety with Italy ? 

Most of us, there can be no doubt, would like to treat 
Italy generously, if she throws overboard the charlatan who 
has led her into this quite needless and futile war against an 
old friend ; but we have partners, we have partners, too, who 
have fallen by the way, and to them all we have obligations. 
Egypt, for instance, may no longer care to have a neighbour, 
who without a vestige of excuse has invaded her north and 
south with the clear object of reducing her to a state of 
satrapy. Then there is France who, stabbed in the back by 
Italy in a moment of terrible misfortune, may no longer wish 
to put up with the eternal nagging about Tunis and the 
threat of an unscrupulous neighbour in the Tripolitania. 

Let us take first things first. It seems clear that the 
Fascist claim to Corsica, Tunis and Nice will never be allowed. 
Even clearer, after what has happened, is the importance of 
refusing to allow Italy alone, or in partnership with France, 
to hold or control any part of Tunis, for that would mean 
she could close, or at least attempt to close, the Mediterranean 
road at its narrowest part between Sicily and Cap Bon in 
Tunisia, in the middle of which strait—only 100 miles wide 
—lies Pantellaria, at present an Italian island and fortress. 
Tunis should remain a French Protectorate. The island of 
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Pantellaria should be annexed to the Maltese group of islands 
of which, in fact, it forms a part. That should be a sine qua 
non, after what has happened, of any possible modus vivendi 
with Italy. And there should here be no shadow of turning 
or hesitation. It is even in the interest of Italy herself. For 
Italy’s interest in the Mediterranean is happily identical with 
our own, viz., to keep that sea open, through which she 
receives so vast a proportion of her necessities and upon 
which we depend for a quick road to the East, not only for 
traffic, but for reinforcements. Only a criminal like Musso- 
lini, blown out with the parvenu Italian nationalism, which 
he caught from D’Annunzio, a matter of heady words, could 
have launched Italy into a quarrel with English sea-power on 
such a point—the point he had the impudence to make in his 
reply to Mr. Churchill’s letter. 

Let us now turn to Mussolini’s ‘Roman Empire.’ It is 
probable that public opinion in England, in the United States, 
in South Africa, in Kerya and in Egypt will not allow Italy 
to remain in Abyssinia, the classic example and victim of 
“aggression ’ and the one which aroused even the League of 
Nations to put into action its Sanctions—an act which would 
have succeeded but for the treasgn of Laval, who had been 
bought by Mussolini. 

There should perhaps be a confederation, a United States 
of Africa; and this idea seems to be already germinating in 
the wise and fertile mind of General Smuts. Italian methods 
in Abyssinia, her dreadful conduct of affairs in Libya, where 
under Graziani, the ‘ Butcher of Libya,’ the population was 
decreased by half, do not recommend her as a partner, even 
though one could forget her administration in Eritrea and 
Somaliland. She has conscripted and armed the native 
against the European, she has introduced war and the 
weapons of war into Africa and among the Africans. This 
cannot be allowed to continue as an example to the whole 
Dark Continent. Moreover, her whole policy seems to be to 
exploit such territory for the benefit of Italy; she seems to 
have little or no sense of responsibility to the native or to 
Africa. 

Cyrenaica, with the first-rate natural harbour of Tobruk, 
with Benghazi and Bardia, which General Wavell is now 
conquering, should perhaps be annexed to the Anglo- 
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Egyptian Soudan. The rest, with Tripoli, not worth holding 
alone, might be placed under the excellent African adminis- 
tration of France, and Tunis thus relieved of a threat and an 
uneasy neighbour. 

With regard to Eritrea and Somaliland: they border the 
Red Sea and the Indian Ocean and cover the point of their 
junction, the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and give endless 
opportunities—one of which, the attempt on the life of 
Abdul Aziz ibn Saud, we have just witnessed—for intrigue in 
the Yemen, where even in 1916 Italy was turning her eyes. 
These territories of Eritrea and Somaliland are 2,000 miles 
from Italy and divided from her by seas she will never 
command. They might well be connected with the Abys- 
sinian congeries and share their fate, together perhaps with 

. English and French Somaliland, for they all form the natural 

sea-board of that country and are connected throughout 
history with Ethiopia and even more with the countries on 
the Arabian side. 

As for Abyssinia, perhaps the best and most logical 
solution would be that it should be administered by England 
and Egypt and developed by the capital and enterprise of the 
whole world, which it will need. Haile Selassie might well 
appear again, for he is a generous and an instructed man and 
his position as Emperor of at least part of this vast territory 
might be similar to that of native princes elsewhere in British 
administration or under British protection. 

It goes almost without saying, I suppose, that the Dode- 
canese will return to Greece or to Greece and Turkey, and 
that Albania will be freed from the Italian aggressor and its 
port of Valona permanently made free; for it is, as Nelson 
knew, the key to the Adriatic, which should never again be 
allowed to be closed, not only for our sake, but for the sake 
of Jugo-Slavia and the Balkan States generally and Central 
Europe which touches that sea through Trieste. 

This would leave Italy a merely European power, which 
is after all reality. For she is 1,000 miles deep in the 
Mediterranean and the Mediterranean, properly understood, 
is Europe. As a people the Italians have a much larger réle 
to play. 

Do not let us be sentimental about Italy: she is not 
sentimental herself. Let us remember that no one has ever 
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met an Italian—except some fanatical Fascist—who cared a 
fig for the ‘ colonies,’ who ever wanted to see them or hear 
about them. How many Italians went to Libya to help 
Balbo make something of it? Only those who were fetched 
or sent. Even to Abyssinia no one would go. On the other 
hand they flocked to the towns of Egypt, Tunis, South 
America and till recently the United States. The truth is the 
Italians are not colonists in our sense, but workmen eager for 
wages and employment and a chance in the modern world ; 
not pioneers and adventurers, not settlers and colonists. 
When they have made money in a far country, even a little 
money, most of them insist on going home. The Fascist cry 
for colonies was in fact a matter of swank and prestige, 
later a matter of obtaining points of attack against England 
and France. 

Do not let us be sentimental about Italy. Let us rather 
appreciate the qualities of this great and lovable people. 
And do not let us forget that Europe is dying of a mortal 
disease. It is our duty to cut out the cancer which is killing 
her with the same skill and judgment that a master-surgeon 


uses—coldly and without passion. 


If we cast our mind back across the history of the various 
peoples of Europe, we perceive again what the ruthless and 
Roman mind of Tacitus had already seen. The Germans ate 
a tace of Thugs. Their own best minds have told them so. 
Goethe and Heine, Hdlderlin and Nietzsche, others too, 
have recognised this. But the Italians are not a race of Thugs. 
They are among the most beneficiently gifted peoples of 
Europe. They are and have been throughout their history 
inclined to take refuge in Dictatorship. In a very real sense 
it would even be true to say that Virgil was a Fascist and so 
was Horace. Both accepted and flattered a Dictator, the 
greatest and best of all Dictators. 

At the same time the Italians were and are not only 
civilised men, but in a sense the flower of civilisation. Nations 
and peoples never change in character. The weakness of the 
Italian character has always been the same, and so have its 
virtue and strength, which outweigh the weakness a hundred- 
fold. The debt of all mankind to Italy is in fact infinite and 


we can never and ought never to forget this. She has created 
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all the Arts of Europe, architecture, painting, music; and in 
literature and sculpture, with more than a hint from the 
Greeks, she has been the teacher of us all. Was it not an 
Italian sent by an Italian Pope who taught us English the 
alphabet? 

This radiant people, who have produced pethaps as 
many men of genius as all the rest of us put together, must 
not and cannot be permanently bull-dosed and drugged by a 
thetorical nationalism, or suffocated in a totalitarianism and 
idolatry of ‘ the State.’ 

For the réle of Italy throughout history has been an inter- 
national réle. It was so even during the Empire when she 
did not so much glorify Rome as discipline and vivify the 
earth. In the Middle Ages and in those modern times while 
she had no national existence and was said to be a ‘ geo- 
gtaphical expansion,’ she created and inspired the whole 
civilisation of mankind, formed all the arts, practised them to 
perfection and taught us all, not only manners but how to 
live. The Papacy and its administration, which has always 
been Italian and always supra-national, created and ordered 
Christendom, and is perhaps the greatest achievement in 
Government of all time. It was a tragedy that at the moment 
when Italy was for the first time vulgarly obsessed by the 
folly of nationalism, the providential estrangement between 
the parvenu Italian Kingdom and the Papacy was swept away 
in a panic, and the Pope consented to be tied to the Italian 
Dictator by the Lateran Treaty.1 That the Papacy thus 
appears almost as a creature of the Italian State is not only to 
endanger its authority, but to infect it with the disease which 
had already disabled Italy from the sublime mission entrusted 
to her, that informing and civilising and creative mission, 
which has established Europe and given it the mastery of the 
whole earth ; and still allows that mastery to be no passing 
phase, but to endure. All history proclaims the rdle of Italy 
to be an international, not a national, réle. It is a disaster 
that the establishment in Italy of the Piedmontese kingdom 
should have produced not so much a unity of the Italian 

1 By the Article 24 of Lateran Treaty the Pope is expressly prevented from taking 
sides in any international quarrel in which Italy is concerned unless all parties to the 
ask for his intervention. The financial arrangements too were not consonant 


with the independence of the Pope. They bound him to the fortunes of Fascist 
Italy. 
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people, a thing desirable enough in itself, but a monstrous 
and vulgar nationalism, egotistic and avaricious like the rest 
and without any possibility of their success; while it has 
steadily strangled more and more her glorious vocation and 
her influence upon all mankind. It is to this vocation she 
must feturn. 

Time has moved on since the Roman Empire, which 
presupposed a Mediterranean world, now Oceanic and 
Aerial; but this world too needs Italy and the Italians no less. 
We must not merely allow, we must offer the Italians, though 
not their Fascist Government, the opportunity for the 
expression of their genius, their energy, their enterprise, their 
sane and frugal way of life, essentially European and Christian 
—and that overseas. They have such great qualities that we 
cannot spare them and they can do so much for the develop- 
ment of northern and north-eastern Africa. They ate not 
barbarians like the Germans, they are of our fellowship. 
They, more than we, are of Christendom—the heart of 
Christendom. Their rdle, I say again, should be an inter- 
national rdle, the rdle they have played all through history. 
And they must return to the old intellectual, moral and 
political comity out of which Mussolini led them; and 
with as little delay as possible, on the old terms of friendship, 
affection and respect. We should not forget that poverty is 
the mother and father of evil ; that there has been some little 
truth in the term ‘ proletarian nation’ as applied to them, 
though certainly not to Germany ; Germany being one of the 
most richly endowed countries of Europe. 

The old world with its violent nationalisms, which have 
finally exploded and left it in ruins, will not return. Why 
should we always try to rebuild it? We cannot impose a 
‘ democratic’ system, whatever we mean by that loose term, 
on Eutope ot on any one country of Europe. What we can 
do is to establish and give to all the Pax Britannica. 

Have we ever considered what, psychologically, the effect 
of our victory will be? Under that great Peace all countries 
will be looking to us with hope, for elsewhere there will be 
none. And it may be that what happened after Waterloo 
will happen again. Because England has won this great war, 
which is deciding the destiny of mankind; because she 
endured where all else fell and failed ; and alone in the world 
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her institutions, which had produced the victors and the 
victories, survived ; those institutions will be widely, perhaps 
universally, and often unwisely, imitated. Often unwisely ! 
Because England is unique and the institutions she, as much 
as her sons, have produced are her own and presuppose 
certain defects of character, as well as certain qualities, which 
together are absent in Europe or there is no satisfying 
quantity. 

Democracy ? How can you or any country of Europe 
hope to produce the curious, illogical, aristocratic tradition, 
which is at the root of England—like a rabbit out of a hat ? 
You might as well try to reproduce her landscape, her gentle 
countryside, her villages, her country towns, her seas that 
are part of her soul or her weather which inspires her enduring 
spirit and the so various loveliness of her poetry. 

But the new world which is being born in these terrible 
years will need Italy, the sun of Italy, the Italians, their energy 
and genius, their reasonable life. They must help us to form 
and to establish that new brotherhood or community of men, 
the pattern for which is perhaps already to be discerned in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, where each is free, each 
governs itself as a sovereign independent State, but all together 
make up a unity for peace, mighty in power, unbreakable in 


human fellowship. And to such let the future belong. 


Epwarp Hutron. 
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EIRE’S NEUTRALITY 


On the day after Dublin had received her New Yeat’s gift of 
bombs, a visitor, on leave from England, got into conversa- 
tion with a Dublin shopkeeper on the inevitable subject of the 
bombs. The shopkeeper said it was terrible; the visitor 
agreed. ‘And the worst of it is,’ the shopkeeper went on, 
‘ that we wouldn’t be knowing who might be dropping them.’ 
The visitor expostulated: what reason could Britain have 
for dropping bombs on Dublin? Under argument the 
shopkeeper’s reasoning wilted, but he had committed himself 
too far to be willing to yield his point altogether. The 
furthest he would go was to say that ‘ they might perhaps be 
more likely to be German bombs, but still it might all be an 
English trick.’ 

The talk of this Dublin shopkeeper may have been due 
either to his natural Irish desire to please, or to an equally 
Irish desire to tease his client. That is to say, he may have 
mistaken the visitor for an I.R.A. type and chosen his 
observations so as to please the I.R.A.; or he may have 
correctly taken the visitor for an Irishman from England and 
therefore tried to tease him. But, in any case, his remarks 
did seem to be indicative of the war-time Irish phenomenon 
which annoys most Englishmen and bewilders all of them. 
It is the phenomenon of Eire’s neutrality, in a war which has 
erased neutrality from the German vocabulary; it is the 
phenomenon too of Eire’s firm belief that this neutrality is her 
sacrosanct right. 

This shopkeeper supported Irish neutrality by instinct 
more than by reason. But intelligent Irish people, who have 
no perceptible bias against the traditional enemy, support it 
just as much. Their ‘ moral-national’ argument, which is 
really the basis of their case, is certainly a traditional and a 
familiar one ; but it is none the less heartfelt. When Britain 
(so their case goes) gave Southern Ireland her sovereign 
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independence in 1921, Britain signed away the right to decide 
that the war of the one island was the war of the other. 
From the British decision of 1921, Eire’s right to make and 
abide by the decision which she made in September, 1939, 
follows logically. It may be argued against this, that Eire’s 
neutrality in a British war is a mere fiction, since Eire is, to all 
intents and purposes, dependent on Britain, and since a 
neutral Eire is, owing to her position on the map, not really 
neutral at all, but a passive assistant to Britain’s enemies. It 
makes no difference. The Irish answer is that if a sovereign 
independent Eire is a fiction now, then it was a fiction in 1921, 
but in 1921 a British Government implicitly denied that it 
was a fiction; and by that denial all subsequent British 
Governments, whatever their difficulties, must abide. Should 
the present British Government, for instance, try to make some 
quid pro quo arrangement at the expense of Northern Ireland, 
by which an United Ireland was established in return for the 
British reoccupation of the ‘ Treaty Ports,’ such an arrange- 
ment would never be accepted by the Eire Government. It is 
not implied here that such a proposal has been or will be 
made by Britain, but it is important to realise that were it 
made it would certainly meet with a rebuff from Eire—and 
what the Northern Irish would say about it beggars descrip- 
tion. LEire’s attitude towards the question of an United 
Ireland, is that the six counties belong to her by right and 
that she is not prepared to make concessions in order to gain 
Britain’s recognition of her right. In other words, she adopts 
a moral attitude both about an United Ireland and about her 
neutrality. So let those amateur politicians take warning, 
who think that Eire can be induced to fight on Britain’s side 
by this simple, if unscrupulous, guid pro quo. 

However, there may still appear to be this double counter- 
argument to the ‘ moral ’ case for Eire’s neutrality : the ideals 
of Eire, as a nation, are just as much opposed to those of 
National Socialism as are the ideals of the British Common- 
wealth, and, in any case, Eire stands to lose as much as any 
country by a German victory. But there is an Irish reply: if 
Eire ceased to be neutral she would be bombed without having 
the means to mitigate the effectiveness of the bombing, and, 
into the bargain, she would have a civil war on her hands ; 
that double penalty would be too heavy a price to pay 
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whether for ideological self-satisfaction or for some long- 
term consideration of self-interest or for both considerations 
together. 

It is noteworthy that the Irish are much more frightened 
by the prospect of German bombs than by that of a German 
invasion. Invasion-fears do no doubt considerably harass 
the Eire Government ; yet the Government shares something 
of its people’s implicit confidence in the invincibility of the 
British Navy; and the mere proximity of Britain—still a 
barrier between Eire and the grim realities on the Continent— 
acts as a sedative for the more acute of those anxieties ; this 
sedative certainly works on the people; one would dare to 
suggest that it works on the Government as well. But 
German bombs are quite another matter. Against them 
Britain offers no protection—at least at night. Has not 
Britain herself, for all her fine defences, been unable to prevent 
the destruction in London, Coventry and Bristol? What, 
then, would be Eire’s prospect if German bombers attended 
to her undefended cities? Thus the Irish are particularly 
frightened of being bombed for three reasons: they know 
that their defences are negligible, they are, like any other 
people, more frightened by the anticipation of the event than 
they might be by the event itself, and, finally, they do not, 
unlike the British, feel that this war is their business, and 
therefore they regard its ordeals with none of the British 
patience and imperturbability. It remains to be seen whether, 
in fact, the Irish would endure bombing as well as the British 
endure it; the strong probability is that they would not, even 
if their defences were as adequate as the British, mainly 
because of the third reason—the reason that they do not 
regard the war as their business. (Incidentally the bombs so 
far dropped on Eire have been too few to indicate how the 
Irish would respond to heavy bombing.) 

Point and counter-point do not, of course, finish there. 
There remains the plea that the British want nothing from the 
Irish except the use of the ‘ Treaty Ports.’ Sixteen years 
elapsed between the British recognition of Eire’s national 
sovereignty and the surrender of the ports to Eire; so Eire 
could now retain her national sovereignty while allowing 
Britain to use—at least ‘ for the duration ’—those ports which 
after all were only surrendered because a German occupa- 
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tion of France’s Atlantic seaboard was not envisaged at the 
time. 

To all that there are two Irish replies. The first is that if 
a British Government was so irresponsible in 1938 as not to 
envisage all, even the most remote, contingencies of war, 
then that is Britain’s business. It is just another decision—no 
doubt a bad one—by which Mr. Churchill’s Government 
must abide. Some intelligent Irish people do, indeed, agree 
that it was sheer military madness for Chamberlain’s Govern- 
ment to make the surrender, and that politically there was no 
reason for it at the time. In 1938 the Treaty ports were not 
an issue that troubled the Irish people ; they were an issue 
involving Governments, not peoples. But now that, with 
their surrender and with the public interest taken in their 
fate both before and, more particularly, after the outbreak of 
wat, they have become a ‘ peoples’ issue,’ it would be quite 
impossible to allow Britain their war-time use without arous- 
ing nationalist frenzy in Ireland. Besides—and this is the 
second and still more operative reason—there might pethaps 
have been some chance that Germany would not regard Eire 
as her enemy, had the Treaty ports merely remained part of 
Eire’s unrestored possessions. An Eire Government, in 
wat-time, might even have been able to protest, with agree- 
able propaganda-effects in the U.S., that it did not recognise 
Britain’s right to use these ports—and so have put a brake on 
the German bombing of Eire. But now, when Eire has got the 
ports, it would be quite different. Germany now would 
cettainly make no distinction between a ‘ passively belligerent ’ 
Eire, who had merely allowed Britain to use the ports, and an 
Eire actively at wat. She would simply bomb Eire for all her 
military worth. Such at least is the Irish contention—and 
it is difficult to find a flaw in it. It is, moreover, the Irish 
contention that partly from the effects of German bombing 
on nationalist anti-British minds, and, more particularly, 
from the indignation of these same nationalist minds at the 
British use of the ports, there would certainly be an Itish civil 
war; and so, all in all, it would not be possible for Britain 
to use the ports unless she were prepared as well to occupy 
Eire with her forces, expel the German Minister from Dublin, 
and altogether make a comprehensive job of it. The result, 
to put it mildly, would be a serious deterioration in Anglo- 
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Irish relations, a deterioration which the British Government, 
on principle as well as for reasons of selfish policy, does not 
want. 

These, then, are the point and counter-point of Eire’s 
neutrality. It has been considered worth while putting them 
on paper, even at this late date, because they so well show 
the complete split that has occurred between the opinions of 
the British and of the Irish. The two Governments may 
perhaps grasp each other’s point of view; the two peoples 
certainly do not. The split was only partly apparent before 
the war; but what was only latent before the war, has been 
made glaringly evident—and evident not least to an Irishman 
who lives and works in war-time England but who still has 
an Irish home. 

The root of the matter, the real cause of the war-time 
split, is surely just this: the British are fighting, and know 
they are fighting, civilisation’s war ; they are justly proud of 
this knowledge, as of their endurance under the ordeals 
which civilisation’s war has imposed on them; they cannot 
understand the blindness and small-mindedness, as it seems 
to them, of a neighbour-people, whose ideals and interests 
are the same as theirs and who yet will not raise a finger to 
prevent those ideals from vanishing from Europe. That on 
the British side ; and on the Irish, there is an entire absence 
of the grand heroic British feeling (the phrase is certainly not 
too strong), but there is a dogged, relentless instinct of 
national individuality, which, be it remembered, Britain’s 
mis-rule did so much to rouse against herself. 

The cleavage has simply to be recognised. And any 
attempted solution of the war-time problem of Eire’s 
neutrality, which does not recognise this cleavage, and which 
does not recognise, as a consequence, that Eire is not just to 
be argued out of neutrality, will be a failure. 

The Irish say, quite simply, that it is eminently desirable 
that Britain should seek no solution. It would be much 
better, they say, that Britain should leave Eire to her neutrality 
and that, incidentally, the British newspapers should be pre- 
vented from exasperating the feeling of the two peoples. 
But what if the danger to British shipping in the North 
Atlantic became even greater than it is now? What if the 
North Atlantic shipping problem could only be solved by 
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the British use of Irish naval or air bases ? There, of coutse, 
lies the whole point at issue. 

What the British Government (which, in this instance, 
means the Chief of Staff) must decide is whether or not the 
essential security of the North Atlantic trade routes can be 
maintained without the British use of the Irish bases. That 
observation may sound trite at a time when there has been so 
much agitation in the Press on the subject. But just because 
the subject has been overlaid with so much semi-ignorant 
discussion, it would be worth while knowing the answer to 
the straight question—must, for military reasons, Britain 
have the Irish bases ? The Chiefs of Staff must decide whether 
they must have the Irish bases now; or if the need is not 
essential at the moment, then they must decide in what set 
of circumstances it would become essential. One would like 
to think that the Chief of Staff have decided all this long ago. 
Yet one wonders. 

However, at the moment—judging by the recent, if only 
temporaty, decline in Atlantic shipping losses and judging 
too by the decline in public agitation on the subject—it seems 
likely that the use of the Irish bases is not considered indis- 
pensable to a British victory. And until that moment does 
come, it seems imperative that Britain should not take the 
bases. However much this negative decision may outrage 
British feelings (as well as the feelings of the many, many 
Irishmen who are helping Britain to win the war), it is surely 
the only decision possible in view of the thorniness of the 
Irish problem. Britain must keep her hands off the Irish 
ports until her need for them is essential. 

But when, if ever, the need does become essential, then 
how should the British Government act ? ‘The bases could, 
of course, be taken by British force. But that—have no 
doubt about it—would mean armed, if, however, ineffective, 
resistance by Eire. (And it would be just the same, if, by 
some unlikely British arrangement with the United States, 
the American armed forces took the bases; the Americans 
would be resisted too.) 

Occupation by force would, then, be a possible but most 
undesirable solution. And it is one which Britain would, 
quite evidently, be most unlikely to adopt. There is, more- 
over, another solution—and a very much better one. 

Britain’s need is Eire’s need. If Britain’s transatlantic 
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supplies approach the danger minimum, then Eire’s supplies 
from overseas will be in at least equal jeopardy. If Britain 
faces starvation, then Eire will have reason to fear it even 
more. Eire has no food rationing as yet, but already she is 
considerably disturbed by the decrease in certain other of her 
necessities—petrol most of all. When Eire finds, if she ever 
finds, her supply-position becoming intolerable, she must 
approach Britain—whose ships are the carriers of Eire’s 
supplies—to gain some alleviation of her difficulties. And 
that will be Britain’s chance to strike a bargain. 

It may be taken as quite certain that Britain will not have 
reached a point of real peril until Eire has reached a point of 
desperation. It may be taken as almost equally certain that 
Britain will not allow Eire to reach desperation-point, until 
she herself is in such peril that she can do little or nothing to 
help Eire, unless Eire will allow her the essential facilities. 
And against that background, it should surely be possible 
for the two countries to reach an amicable arrangement. A 
preliminary to that arrangement should be that Britain makes 
redoubled efforts to provide Eire with an adequate anti- 
aircraft defence. 

JamMEs MONAHAN. 
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WHAT NEXT? 


A CHANGE has come over the war. Until the last weeks of the 
old year, speculation was confined to what Germany’s next 
move would be. Her ally in Europe was hard-pressed ; 
her new-found friend in the Far East had made no move in 
her favour; she had suffered defeat in the battle of the air 
and had lost heavily, but her numerical superiority in aircraft 
was still great. Still she had judged it prudent to break off 
the air battle and to have resort to systematic bombing of 
civilian centres in this country. She had inflicted great 
damage and numerous casualties to civilians, but she had 
achieved little or nothing against military objectives, and in 
her main objective which was apparently to terrorise Great 
Britain into submission or at least into a mood not averse to 
negotiation, she had signally failed. Her campaign against 
our sea-borne trade had waxed and waned, and was again 
more successful than was pleasant, though still far short of 
the pitch which it had reached in the worst year of the last 
war. In the countries which she had over-run and which she 
was administering Germany had not succeeded in winning 
friendship or gaining support; indeed there were marked 
signs of increasing dislike. In France when the singing of the 
‘ Marseillaise’ was prohibited, Parisians substituted ‘God 
Save The King.’ In Norway when Quisling sought to form a 
corps of police favourable to Germany, they themselves had 
to be protected from the populace. Belgium and Holland 
had developed a technique all their own of showing their 
loathing for the Germans. Even in Rumania where at first 
the Germans had been welcomed, there was now a sharp 
revulsion. There were some few reports of doubtful reliability 
of disaffection appearing among the German garrisoned 
troops in the conquered countries. None the less on the 
continent of Europe Germany still held the initiative. She 
was acting on interior lines. Using the aerodromes of the 
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conqueted countries, she was far better situated for the 
bombing of Great Britain than was Great Britain for an air 
offensive against her factories. In the Near East the situation 
was changing. The Italian invasion had been repulsed and 
the invaders thrown back to, and in some few places, across 
the frontier of Albania, where it appeared as if a great counter 
attack by the Italians on which would depend the result of 
the campaign was to be anticipated. The Italians were known 
to have fourteen divisions in Albania, and there were rumours 
of further reinforcements crossing the Adriatic, and even of 
German assistance. 

In North Africa General Wavell’s army had won the 
remarkable victory of Sidi Barrani, capturing, with negligible 
loss to itself, vast quantities of material and prisoners, and 
carried the line of battle back to the Libyan frontier, where 
our light armoured forces were pressing forward. But in 
North Africa as in Albania a counter attack by the Italians 
seemed to be the most probable development in the early 
days of the new year. 

In the neutral world there was great political activity. 
Germany had negotiated the renewal of her trade treaty with 
Russia. Bulgaria and Spain were being besought by the 
Germans to join the Axis. The German hold on Rumania 
was becoming daily more firm, and there were rumours that 
Germany was even making tentative advances to Eire. On 
the far side of the Atlantic the German propaganda machine 
was working at high pressure, seeking to stem the steady flow 
of public opinion in the United States to the side of the 
Allies. The failure of the much vaunted German propaganda 
machine has been one of the most remarkable features of the 
wat. Indeed nowhere except in her own country, where 
propaganda seems hardly necessary, have the Germans 
succeeded in securing either sympathy or goodwill, while 
the crude falsification of facts in her communiqués has long 
since deprived them of any credence in neutral countries. 
Such was the situation as 1940 drew to its close. What is 
it now ? 

In Albania the Greeks press steadily forward winning 
success after success. The expected counter attack of the 
Italians did not materialise, or rather took the form of some 
fierce but disconnected attempts which were repulsed without 
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much difficulty by the Greeks, who at the moment of writing, 
after capturing Klissura and closely investing Tepelene, are 
awaiting its fall before carrying their attack on to Valona. 
Throughout that portion of Albania still in Italian hands the 
Albanians are raising the standard of revolt. The ports, both 
those in Italy and those in Albania, through which Italian 
supplies and reinforcements have to pass, are under constant 
attack from the air, while the supply ships themselves are 
suffering loss both from the air and from submarines in the 
crossing of the Adriatic. There is now no longer any question 
of Italian initiative in Albania. Indeed the position of their 
remaining forces, although even still they are probably 
numerically superior to the Greeks, is precatious. The 
effect of this changed situation on the other Balkan countries 
has been an immediate stiffening towards all demands of the 
Axis. 

In Libya the success at Sidi Barrani was followed by 
another, equally remarkable, 10 miles further westward at 
Bardia, where again with a negligible number of casualties, 
General Wavell’s forces captured the whole Italian army 
occupying the strongly fortified position. The account of 
the operations is still in too general terms for detailed com- 
ments to be made, but it is noteworthy that at Bardia the 
complete surprise which played so large a part in the success 
at Sidi Barrani was not to be expected, and the success 
obtained there demonstrates the thoroughness with which 
the plans were laid and put into execution, in what will 
probably be regarded for all time as a minor masterpiece of 
warfare. With one-third of the 250,000 men forming the 
Italian forces in Libya accounted for, General Wavell was in 
a position to press forward, and at the moment of. writing 
Tobruk, the principal air and naval port of the Cyrenaicen 
Peninsular, some 7o miles to the westward of Bardia, is 
closely invested and suffering daily bombardment by sea and 
by air, with hardly a hope of successful resistance. There are 
reports that the Italians are hastily constructing a defensive 
line near Derna, some 60 miles still further to the west, 
where they will stand and fight in the hope of protecting the 
valuable port of Bengazi on the Gulf of Sterte. In North 
Africa as in Albania, the initiative has definitely passed from 
the Italians. The whole Cyrenaicen Peninsula which includes 
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the area of the great efforts of Italian colonisation under 
Marshal Balbo is now threatened, but the main strategical 
advantage of the victories in Libya lies in the freedom of 
manceuvre which they confer for future operations. 

General Wavell need no longer be preoccupied by the 
problem of the defence of Egypt against invasion. He has 
many possible courses open to him. He may decide to seek 
to capture the Peninsula and even to press still further for- 
ward to Tripoli, so as to secure the air bases so desirable to 
assist in the protection of British convoys through the Sicilian 
Straits. He may decide to detach a portion of his force for 
the reinforcement of the Greeks in Albania, as the oncoming 
spring weather makes North Africa unsuitable for fighting, 
and favours warfare in the hills of Albania. He cannot 
neglect to consider the possibilities offered by a descent in 
some form upon Sicily itself, while he will now have forces 
available to strengthen those threatening Eritrea and Ethiopia. 
Already the revolt in Abyssinia under the leadership of British 
officers is assuming significant proportions. Abyssinia is 
beleaguered, and the Italian troops garrisoning the country 
are confined to their camps and cantonments, and can only 
move about the country in large bodies. On the Sudan 
frontier Kassala, from which the British were forced to with- 
draw in the early days of the war, has now been retaken, and 
patrols are harassing the Italians throughout the whole area 
between Kassala and Metemmah. The capture of Kassala is 
noteworthy, not only because it removes what has been a 
threat at our position in the Sudan, but because it aims a still 
graver threat at the Italian position in Eritrea. 

In the main theatre of wat round these islands, a less 
spectacular but not less significant change in the situation is 
taking place. The Royal Air Force, no longer content with 
defeating the German Liftwaffe i in its day attacks upon these 
islands, is now carrying the war to the enemy, by itself 
delivering successful daylight assaults on German military 
centres, while at the same time the raids by the R.A.F. by 
night are increasing both in number, in range and in intensity, 
and have extended beyond Germany into the industrial areas 
of Northern Italy. It is not straining the facts of the situation 
to draw the deduction that the centre of gravity of the air 
fight is rapidly passing, if it has not already passed, from this 
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country to Germany, while the initiative in air operations 
remains with Great Britain. But the problem of defence 
against night raids is still not satisfactorily solved, and so 
long as the nights remain long, there can be no full security 
against attack under cover of darkness. The Germans have 
long since given up even a pretence that their raids are con- 
fined to military objectives, and the demand for retaliation in 
kind for the barbarities inflicted on the civil population has 
become clamant throughout the country. So far the argu- 
ments against retaliation cannot be gainsaid. It is generally 
admitted that German civilians would not endure the hard- 
ships of severe bombardment of their cities, and that there- 
fore retaliation might speedily bring about a cessation by 
mutual consent of that form of warfare, but it would also 
have the effect of enabling the Germans to intensify their 
attack upon our ports and upon our shipping, which are the 
life blood of the nation. On the other hand, every bomb 
dropped by the R.A.F. into a German factory, oil refinery 
and naval base, cripples directly the German war effort. 
The time for retaliation will come when the R.A.F. is suffi- 
ciently strong, as it must soon be, to administer punishment 
of German towns without any material diminution in our 
attacks upon military objectives. 

The altered situation in Libya and Albania have exercised 
their influence upon the western theatre of war. When the 
French collapse became imminent and Italy entered the war, 
the dictators had reason to hope that Italy would not only 
control the Mediterranean and threaten Egypt, but also that 
the weight of their combined forces would be sufficient to 
overawe the Balkans, and secure, probably without fighting, 
the fulfilment of German and Italian demands. The most 
vital of these was, of course, for oil and petrol, and here the 
defection of Rumania and her attempt to appease Germany by 
submission, was no doubt largely influenced by a belief in the 
strength of Italy and the impotence of the other Balkan 
Powers to make head against the Axis. Indeed, until the 
tide turned only the staunchness of Turkey stood in the way 
of the realisation of the dictators’ plans in the Balkans. The 
task of Italy was thus twofold ; to overawe resistance in the 
Balkans, and by denying the Mediterranean to our shipping, 
to secure the left flank of Germany against any: possibility 
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of having to fight on two fronts. The first and immediate 
German reaction to the early disasters to the Italians in 
Albania was increased pressure upon the Balkans. The first 
weapon they used was theit propaganda machine. Rumours 
of large concentrations of German troops in south-east 
Europe and on the borders of the Balkan States, and even 
in Albania itself, were sedulously circulated, and political 
activity throughout the Balkans became intense. When the 
defeats in Albania were followed by even graver disasters in 
Libya, and by the heavy blows of the Royal Navy and the 
R.A.F. on the Italian ports, Italy began to totter and Germany 
had to take stronger measures. Detachments of German 
technicians moved into Italy and German forces in Rumania 
were increased. German aircraft with a due proportion of 
technical troops and doubtless sufficient of the other arms to 
secure their immediate protection, were sent to Sicily. Never- 
theless Germany has had to see the Balkan States closing 
their ranks and stiffening im their resistance to political 
pressure. She has to contemplate the loss to her Italian 
ally of the whole of her possessions in North Africa, with 
the result that the control of the Mediterranean by the British 
would be established without fear of disturbance.* She may 
be forced to move large bodies of troops into Italy itself to 
prevent the collapse of the Fascist régime there. In a word, 
the bugbear of all her strategists of a fight on two fronts is 
an obvious probability of the near future. 

What next? On the Continent, although the initiative 
in the air may be passing into British hands, Germany still 
has full initiative on land. She is working on interior lines. 
She can, if she will, divert very large forces, either to carry 
the war eastward through the Balkans, or to over-run Italy 
and thence to renew the attack upon Greece. In Africa the 
initiative is definitely with the British. What use will Germany 
make of her initiative in the west, and which of the courses 
already indicated will Sir Archibald Wavell select for the 
further operation of his troops in Africa ? 

As regards the west, the prospect of any large-scale 
invasion of Great Britain has greatly diminished, and as the 

of the air force increases and its superiority over 
the German Luftwaffe becomes more established, the danger 
of a large-scale invasion will disappear. In many ways this 
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is to be regretted, for there could probably be no teadier way 
of terminating the war than for Germany to commit a large 
portion of her forces into a descent upon these islands, where 
so far as it is ever possible to anticipate the result of any 


ptojected operation of war, their defeat would be a practical 
certainty. But while an invasion is improbable, precautions 
cannot be neglected. As the internal condition in Germany 
becomes more serious, an attempt to evade the inevitable 
end by some bold stroke, would be in complete conformity 
with her traditional strategy. She would seek to bring to 
bear some hitherto untried and unexpected weapon of war. 
It is idle to speculate what it might be, although the possibility 
of poison gas springs at once into the mind. Short of a full- 
scale invasion, Germany might attempt a raid on a large 
scale on the east coast of Scotland, in the hope that political 
trouble might supervene in these islands. Or more probably 
she might attempt a descent upon Eire, although the length 
of the sea journey from her nearest ports would render her 
communications with the force operating in Eire a most 
hazardous undertaking. 

But so long as she has any hope of bringing about either 
our submission or the opening of negotiations by continued 
pressure from the air on these islands, or by attack upon our 
sea-borne trade, nothing except dire necessity brought about 
by a dangerous situation in Germany itself, is likely to make 
her undertake the perils of any of these hazardous enterprises. 
Will she move east ? 

Probably her most pressing need in the spring and summer 
of 1941 will be for oil and petrol. She already has possession 
of the Rumanian oilfields, but she is faced with the difficulty 
of transport to Germany. Operations in the Near East, 
while they would not increase her own difficulties in the 
transport of petrol, would seriously increase those of her 
opponents. She might have the hope that as the operations 
developed she would be able to obtain further supplies of 
the much needed commodities from the Russian fields or 
even from those in Iraq and Iran. On the other hand major 
operations so far from her own country and with the possi- 
bility of aggression by Great Britain always in her mind are 
not likely to commend itself to her strategists. 

It has always been assumed, and all history tends to 
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confirm the assumption, that a régime such as those at present 
holding power in Germany and Italy can never stand still. 
It must move from one successful operation to another. 
While this is the teaching of all past history, it would be 
unwise to regard it as conclusive. There is no close analogy 
to the problem that faces Hitler to-day. Nor does Hitler 
ever appear to base his action upon historical teaching. It 
may, therefore, well be that Germany while developing as 
far as she can her attacks upon our shipping and our ports, 
will content herself with only moving troops to the Near 
East in sufficient numbers to secure Italy from possible 
attack, and may then await the developments of another year. 

No one can foresee the progress of events, but one 
development may be anticipated with some confidence ; the 
collapse of the Italian African Empire seems imminent, and 
unless stayed by German military power in Italy itself, it may 
well be closely followed by the collapse of the Fascist régime, 


J. Cotarteris. 





THE VALUE OF AIR POWER 


THE most important air happening of the last month has been 
the almost complete abolition of Italy’s air arm in Libya by 
the Royal Air Force. It has been a victory in which both our 
fighters and our bombers have played their part. The fighters 
have beaten their opposite numbers, thus protecting our own 
bombers and at the same time robbing the Italian bombers of 
the protection which they had a right to expect. With the 
way thus cleared for them, the R.A.F. Blenheims have 
pounded the Italian aerodromes and have put a surprising 
number of Italian machines out of action by damaging them 
as they stood on the ground. The reports which come 
through from the Middle East are rather confusing, and it is 
hard to tell whether there is overlapping, and if so where. 
On December 2oth British troops occupied an aerodrome on 
which stood nineteen damaged aeroplanes. Since the fall of 
Bardia it has been reported that our ground troops have 
captured forty damaged machines at one place and thirty-five 
apparently somewhere else. Numerous burnt-out wrecks 
have been seen on other aerodromes, so that the R.A.F. 
bombers must have accounted for well over 100 enemy 
machines without calling on the pilots of the Gladiators and 
Hurricanes to risk their lives by shooting them down in air 
combat. The risk is not very great, for the losses among our 
fighter pilots in Libya have been trifling, but it is proverbially 
better to scotch wasps in their nests than to swat them in the 
ait. The simile should not be pushed too far, because a 
machine shot down in combat usually means the loss of its 
crew, but when one is bombed on the ground the crew usually 
survives. 

It should not be difficult for the Regia Aeronautica to trein- 
force Libya by flying machines over from Sicily, and doubtless 
this has been done, despite the claims of the Army in Albania. 
But the Italian airmen in Libya were beaten and showed little 
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disposition to fight a strong rearguard action. British troops 
have found five aerodromes and landing grounds to the south 
and west of Tobruk quite deserted, and it would appear that 
the Italians may be withdrawing their remaining aircraft as 
well as their troops to the neighbourhood of Tripoli. They 
have need of air defences at Tripoli, for R.A.F. bombers have 
been raiding the harbour. The place is within comfortable 
range from Malta. Now that Tobruk has been dealt 
with, the attention paid to Tripoli will doubtless be 
increased. 

The result of the R.A.F. victory over the Regia Aeronautica 
was that the former was able to pull its full weight in con- 
junction with the Navy and Army during the two sieges. 
From reports it appears that the Italians found the bombing 
from the air more harassing and destructive than the shelling 
from the land and sea. That may only represent the opinion 
of some Italian prisoners, for as a general rule shelling is more 
effective than bombing, and when a sufficiency of heavy guns 
can tackle a target the bombers can be better employed against 
objectives further afield. Once a battery has found its range 
(usually by means of spotting from the air) the guns can all 
open fire and continue until the target is destroyed ; whereas 
in the case of bombing separate aim has to be taken on each 
‘run.’ In the case of Bardia it may not have been possible to 
move enough heavy guns and howitzers up in time, while it 
would have been risky to keep the fleet permanently in action 
and exposed to torpedo attack. In such a case it was natural 
and legitimate to use the bomber aeroplanes as artillery, and 
they did their work well. 

It remains, however, somewhat of a marvel that the British 
bombers should have been left almost unhampered in this 
work and that the British Army should have suffered so little 
from Italian air attacks. Such a complete mastery of the air 
by one side over an opponent of repute is almost unprece- 
dented since the Somme battles in 1916. Then for a period 
the Royal Flying Corps, mostly using obsolescent types of 
aircraft, obtained a complete mastery of the German air arm 
until Oswald Boelcke and his successor Manfred von Rich- 
thofen organised a force of German fighters and broke the 
supremacy of the R.F.C. Since then we have seen the 
Russian ait corps overwhelm the Finns, the German Luftwaffe 
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treat the Polish flying corps likewise, the Luftwaffe compel the 
Allies to move out of Norway, and the Messerschmitts enable 
the dive-bombers to co-operate effectively with the German 
tanks in the Battle of France. None of these cases can be 
treated as typical or very instructive, because in all of them 
there was no effective air opposition. Lessons can only be 
drawn when there is something like equality between the two 
sides. That condition obtained in Libya. The public has no 
means of judging the numbers on either side, but it is known 
that when Italy entered the war her air strength in Northern 
Africa was greater than that of the British. Since then Sir 
Arthur Longmore has been reinforced from South Africa, 
Rhodesia, Australia, and the United Kingdom, while the 
previously independent R.A.F. Commands at Malta, Aden, 
and in Iraq have been placed under the Middle East Com- 
mand. The total strength has, however, been reduced by the 
despatch of units to Greece. It is improbable that at any time 
the number of British aircraft in the Middle East has exceeded 
the total number of Italian machines, unless Italian casualties 
altered the ratio. We may assume something like a working 
equality in strength between the two sides. For that reason 
the almost complete overthrow of the Italian Air Force in 
Africa is a striking phenomenon which will live in the history 
of air warfare. It is not comparable with the victory which 
the R.A.F. Fighter Command won over the day bombers of 
the Luftwaffe in the so-called Battle of Britain, because that 
was mainly a struggle of fighters versus bombers. The R.A.F. 
success in Libya has been one of all air classes against a force 
of the same category. 

It has been shown by experiences in Norway, in Great 
Britain, and in occupied France that it is very difficult to put 
an aerodrome out of action by bombing it. Yet that is what 
the R.A.F. have done in Libya. One can only conclude that 
Italian airmen have no more stomach for this war than Italian 
soldiers have shown ; and one cannot help wondering if they 
would have made a better showing if Italo Balbo had 
sutvived. 

News from Albania has been scanty of late, but there also 
the Italian Air Force has not been much in evidence in recent 
weeks. Wintry weather in the mountains would account 
for an absence of all air activity, but it has not kept the 
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British or Greek bombers down on their aerodromes. Even 
before the winter descended in full force reports were coming 
through that the Greek troops were suffering progressively 
less annoyance from Italian bombers, and this was attributed 
to the prowess of British fighters and to the blows of our 
bombers against Italian aerodromes. There is no doubt that 
the R.A.F. has taken a notable share in the Greek successes. 
The bombing of a bridge behind Koritza by three Blenheims, 
only one of which returned, may well have hastened the fall 
of that town. The repeated raids on the ports on both sides 
of the Straits of Otranto cannot have prevented all Italian 
ships from getting across to Albania, but must have interfered 
a good deal with the traffic. Without the help of the R.A.F. 
the Greeks would have been hopelessly outnumbered in the 
air, and when air power is all on one side we know that it 
will probably be decisive (though the same is true of other 
forms of fighting power). The Greek airmen had been 
trained on the British system and were as gallant as the Greek 
soldiers, but a great disparity in numbers is not easily dis- 
counted. On land the Greeks have proved well able to look 
after themselves, and where their strength was low Britain 
came to the rescue with the finest Navy and the finest Air 
Force in the world. ; 

As had been expected, Germany has sent an air contingent 
to help the downcast Italians. This contingent included a 
number of dive-bombers, and some of that type have been 
used by Italian pilots in Albania, though without much skill. 
A pilot of a dive-bomber requires special training. Since the 
end of the land campaign in France the Germans have 
appeared ready to use up the Junkers 87 dive-bombers 
without much compunction, as their use is limited, and the 
Ju 87 type is out of date. However, these machines have 
distinguished themselves by a determined and skilful attack 
on a British naval squadron in the Mediterranean narrows 
between Sicily and the island of Pantellaria. There are long- 
range guns mounted on the island, and therefore our ships 
would be inclined to steam near to the coast of Sicily. This 
brought them close to the base where the dive-bombers were 
waiting. The Ju 87 has not got large fuel tanks, and if it is to 
catry very heavy bombs it must reduce its already small fuel 
load. A correspondent on one of the warships concluded 
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that this must have been done. Fifteen of the dive-bombers 
attacked the Fleet at 1.30 p.m. and eleven made a second 
attack at 6 p.m. Perhaps the eleven were the survivors of 
the fifteen, for the fighters from the carrier I//ustrious were up, 
and between the attacks they had taken toll of the bombers. 
In the first attack a bomb hit the I//ustrious and caused a fire 
and casualties, and in one of the attacks the cruiser Southampton 
was also hit, and subsequently had to be abandoned and sunk 
by our own ships. At least twelve of the Junkers were shot 
down and more were damaged. On the night of January 
1zth-13th R.A.F. bombers raided the aerodrome at Catania 
and badly damaged some thitty enemy aeroplanes. The 
crews believed at least some of them to have been of the 
Ju 87 type. Subsequent raids on Catania destroyed a 
further substantial number of machines. 

The loss of H.M.S. Southampton is not a matter to dismiss 
lightly, and the necessity of laying up one of his aircraft 
carriers for repairs will certainly be an inconvenience to 
Admiral Cunningham. The loss of one ship and damage to 
another is the greatest success which German bombers have 
yet scored against moving British warships. The first trial 
of strength between the two took place in the North Sea in 
the early days of the war when the British Fleet was escorting 
home the damaged submarine Spearfish. On that occasion 
the German pilots swerved aside when met by the whole fury 
of fire from the Fleet, and the bombs dropped wide. One 
came uncomfortably close to H.M.S. Ark Royal, which was 
some miles away from the main Fleet, but no damage was 
done. In this recent action off Sicily the German pilots drove 
their attack home with great (and unprecedented) courage. 
Most probably it had been impressed upon them that they 
must show the Italian airmen what Germans could do. They 
have gained a considerable success and they have paid a 
fairly heavy price for it. 

The counting of casualties is not the true measure of the 
success of a fight. The moral of the engagement is that the 
bombers did not prevent the Royal Navy from achieving its 
purpose and taking a convoy of supplies for Greece safely 
through. They did not cripple it, as the Fleet Air Arm has 
crippled the Italian Navy. The history of duels between 
German bombers and British warships gives no reason to 
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suppose that in future encounters the bombers will again be 
as successful as they were on this occasion. It ought to be 
possible to keep relays of fighters patrolling over the Fleet 
when it is passing places within range of German dive- 
bombers. The Ju 87 has no chance of survival if Skuas, 
Sea Gladiators, or Fulmars get on its track. However much 
we regret the loss of one cruiser and the damage to one 
carrier, the fact remains that Italian armies have been beaten 
in Albania and Libya, and the Italian Navy, which was never 
disposed to measure its strength with ours, has been effectively 
crippled by our air action. German air help is not in the least 
likely to transform Italy from a defeated into a victorious 
nation. It is not even likely to upset the dominant position of 
the R.A.F. and the Fleet Air Arm on the Mediterranean front. 

Turning to Northern Europe, everybody now feels 
complete confidence that the German bombers are not going 
to win the war. Massacres in British cities by night will 
never take Hitler one step along the road to ultimate victory. 
Day-bombing, to which at first the Germans pinned their 
faith, has been abandoned on any scale of importance, at least 
for the present. It may perhaps be resumed in the spring, 
but that is unlikely unless the enemy produces some new 
types of aircraft which he thinks may overwhelm us. We 
have new types also. The recent official mention of the 
Tornado and Whirlwind fighters indicates that we shall have 
a reasonable number of them to send into the fray before 
long, and an American journalist has told the world, including 
our enemies, that we have some new types of bomber coming 
along as well. 

The most disturbing feature of German air activity of 
late has been the use of long-range bombers, the Focke-Wulf 
Condor and others, against shipping in the Atlantic. It is to 
be hoped, and it may be expected, that some of our new 
designs will help the Coastal Command to counter this 
menace. R.A.F. bomber forces have been striking hard at 
the U-boat base at Lorient and at the Condors’ base near 
Bordeaux, and it has been publicly suggested that the drop in 
shipping losses for several consecutive weeks may have been 
the result of the air raids on these places. If we were sure 
that this were so, it would be a cause for rejoicing, but there 
may be other reasons for the smaller number of sinkings. 
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The Bomber Command also continues to hammer at 

Germany’s war production of oil and other things and at her 
communications. We know that great havoc has been 
wrought, but as yet we see no results in the shape of definite 
Getman weakness. It may be that without these efforts by our 
bombers the enemy would be able to send more aeroplanes 
and more U-boats against us ; it may be that it requires a land 
campaign to reveal some important weakening of German 
power; but these things we do not know. There must be 
many important targets in Germany which we have not yet 
damaged, Our new types of bombers may make it possible 
for us to strike heavily at the rest of them, and particularly 
at Eastern Germany; but the nights are growing shorter, 
and in all probability that campaign will only be developed 
to the full next winter. 

While the Germans have abandoned day bombing, the 
R.A.F. have begun to adopt it. The first manifestation of the 
new policy was a sweep over the Pas de Calais by R.A.F. 
bombers with strong fighter escort. It is now safe for some of 
our fighters to leave their defence posts by day. We know 
that new fighter squadrons are being formed as machines 
become available, and the need to strengthen the Middle East 
has not prevented us from striking out into a new line at 
home. It is a development which may lead to much, and it 
must have given the heads of the Luftwaffe furiously to think. 

Another hopeful sign is the recent mention in Air Ministry 
communiqués of the shooting down of German bombers by 
R.A.F. fighters by night. Two night-fighter pilots have been 
decorated for their success. Before this war the Air Ministry 
frankly admitted that without the help of searchlights fighters 
could not be expected to make interceptions in the dark. 
Now the German bombers fly above the range of the search- 
lights. That our fighters have caught some of them and shot 
them down can surely not be a matter of good luck. It would 
be hopeless for fighters to hunt for bombers in the dark, 
especially at the speed of modern aircraft, without some 
definite help. We know that scientists have been eagerly 
searching for a device which would provide that help, and it 
seems certain that definite progress has been made. German 
scientists are known to be engaged in a similar search, though 
it is believed that our men are ahead of them. If both sides 
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ultimately solve the problem, and night-bombing becomes 
too expensive a matter to be further pursued, one wonders 
which side will gain or lose most. Naturally all civilians on 
both sides would hail with delight the disappearance of the 
night bomber. But from the point of view of winning the 
war, the loss of civilian lives is not so important as the 
destruction of military targets. The German bombers have 
mainly hit civilian life and property; the R.A.F. has con- 
centrated on hitting the enemy’s war effort. Therefore it 
would seem that Britain would lose more than she would gain 
if night bombing were to cease, especially if that happened 
when we were reaping full benefits from American and 
Canadian production. But, as was said above, we do not 
really know the extent to which our raids are sapping German 
strength, and in any case the night bomber has not yet been 
abolished ; so consideration of that hypothesis may well be 
left to the future. 
F. A. de V. Rosertson. 





THE POPE, ITALY AND THE WAR 


THAT the Pope is not to be the judge over the actions of 
sovereign states was one of the great principles which the 
Reformation was concerned to establish. In the post- 
Reformation Anglo-Saxon tradition, in Great Britain and the 
United States, the position allotted to the Pope was that of 
head of a voluntary society, which might be worldwide and 
ancient and with a great hold over its members, but which 
was without authority over nations and their governments. 
When Great Britain sent a mission to the Vatican in 1914, it 
was opposed in England for the same reasons that were 
urged against President Roosevelt’s appointment of Mr. 
Myron Taylor as his personal representative to Pius XII— 
that the Vatican ought not to be accorded such an implied 
international status, that neither country placed its repre- 
sentative with ¢.g. the Salvation Army or any other religious 
communion. Neither Britain nor the U.S.A. receives a 
Nuncio and the representation is unilateral, in deference to 
the Protestant feeling in each country. 

Yet the war of 1939 reproduced in both Britain and the 
States what had emerged in 1914, a hope, sometimes almost 
a demand, that the Pope would utter unequivocal and pat- 
ticular condemnations of the enemy. This is a demand which 
had not been heard in the nineteenth century or the eighteenth. 
It had been heard in the Thirty Years War, and in the war of 
the Spanish Succession. The Imperialists in the Thirty 
Years War had complained of Urban VIII that he was too 
friendly to France, while France under Richelieu was sup- 
porting the Protestant interest in Germany, in order to keep 
Germany divided and weak. But after Westphalia came the 
era when the Papacy had learnt the lesson all Kings, Catholic 
or not, were anxious to teach, that the Middle Ages really 
wete over, and that Popes had nothing to say in the quarrels, 
strategems and double-crossings with which kings manceuvred 
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against each other. Only when the essential activities of the 
Church were being attacked was the Pope to be expected to 
raise his voice, as against the Jacobins who persecuted the 
Church in France or Napoleon who invaded those Papal 
States whose integrity was the safeguard of the Pope’s physical 
independence. The Papacy never formally renounced the 
powers it had wielded in the Middle Ages, but they were 
tacitly abandoned and the Papacy has played in the modern 
world the very modest international réle assigned it by the 
secular governments. It has, on a few occasions, as under 
Leo XIII, been invited to arbitrate on a territorial question. 
It has been a convenient medium for exchanging information, 
as about prisoners and their families. It has been courteously 
heard when it has urged peace. This rdle has been accepted, 
for the Papacy is not ambitious for a great international rdle. 
The Pope is the head of a communion numbered by the 
hundred million, with between 300,000,000 and 400,000,000 
spiritual subjects ; that the majority of them pay little heed 
to him does not absolve him from having to seek their welfare. 
It is a staggering responsibility to rest on the shoulders of one 
man, and it does so rest, for the Papacy is a monarchy. The 
Government of the Church is intensely democratic in that 
any poor boy, like Pius X or Pius XII, can rise to that great 
place. But it is a real monarchy in that the Pope, once elected, 
is supreme. He holds the plenitude of the Papal power and 
can undo anything his predecessors have done, since his 
authority is equal to theirs. 

His primary duty is to safeguard the purity of the faith, 
to see that nothing extraneous is added, nothing essential 
abandoned, and it is Catholic doctrine that in this, for which 
the Papacy was providentially designed as the organ to safe- 
guard unity and orthodoxy, the Pope is not only the final but 
is also the infallible authority. In Catholic doctrine, secular 
rulers have the duty of securing for their subjects the con- 
ditions under which they can fulfil the purpose of their 
creation, the knowledge and service and love of God. In 
the sight of the head of the Church the general mark of modern 
governments is imperfection and error in varying degrees. 
Some teach false and rival creeds, some practise an indifference 
which makes it all the harder for their citizens to see and 
follow religious truth. But most of them give the minimum, 
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allow, that is, Catholic worship and the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy of the Church to go on, and respect the rights 
of Catholic parents to see that their children are not deprived 
of what is, in Catholic eyes, the most precious heritage those 
parents can bequeath them, their religion. When these 
tights are interfered with, denied or restricted, there is 
conflict between the Church and the State so acting. In 
recent years such conflicts have raged, as in Russia, Germany, 
Spain and Mexico. At the beginning of the century they were 
raging in Italy and France. Modern history is full of them, 
because modern history is dominated by the doctrine of 
absolute sovereignty. The Church has continually to fight 
for the recognition of these rights, whereas in earlier centuries 
in Europe they were taken absolutely for granted and were 
part of the air Christian people breathed. 

Their preservation is the great preoccupation of the Papacy 
to-day. The Church is not at this time troubled with doc- 
trinal controversies since the end of the Modernist Move- 
ment. It has no glaring and intolerable internal failings, 
except, perhaps, in some parts of the New World, and the 
general level of the priesthood in morality and education is 
higher than ever before. 

But the shadow of the secular State lies heavy almost 
everywhere. National Socialist Germany is a leading instance 
of direct unremitting encroachment. But almost everywhere 
the Church is in the presence of secular philosophies which 
may easily, in the name of citizenship, patriotism or modern 
education, seek to form the minds of the young away from 
Christian doctrine, or to give to the name Christian a wholly 
different connotation, to make it mean something very 
different from what it means in the teaching of the Church. 
With most modern men patriotism is a greater force than 
religion. The Papacy is, accordingly, extremely concerned 
to prevent conflict between the two. There should be no 
conflict, for a wholehearted devotion to the welfare of the 
nation is inculcated by Catholic doctrine. Those who serve 
in arms and face hardship and danger for slight reward are 
held to be doing well and not ill, and are not responsible for 
the politics their rulers pursue or use them to carry out. 
The criticism may be levelled, with force and point, that 
Catholic teaching makes for a too-ready obedience on the 
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part of subjects. To this two answers can be made, the lesser 
that since Luther’s day the effect of Protestantism, and in 
particular of National Churches, has been an even stronger 
support for kings, princes and governments generally. 
The main answer is, however, that this servility would not 
be present or deleterious in itself, if other parts of Catholic 
doctrine were equally observed, if rulers and governments 
did their part towards their subjects, as their subjects, in 
obedience to their religion, do to them; for then secular 
governments would not so constantly misuse their great 
power for injustice. 

The Catholic is, by definition, a good citizen, except in 
this that he is, in St. Thomas More’s phrase, ‘ the King’s 
most faithful subject, but God’s first.’ There does exist a 
qualification, a limitation on patriotism and civic obedience, 
if the temporal ruler should become a tyrant, destroying the 
basis of his claim to obedience by denying his own obliga- 
tions. He is obeyed for a purpose, he has a great and exalted 
function. But if he uses the obedience for something else, 
he loses his moral claim to it. There is no Catholic doctrine 
of unconditional submission to tyranny. In particular, if a 
government seeks to destroy instead’ of upholding religion, 
it is being untrue to the purpose for which it exists. Many 
considerations arise, which cannot be examined here, about 
the right of rebellion. All that concerns us now is that 
under certain circumstances such a right exists, although the 
Papacy does not undertake the responsibility of advising its 
exercise. It is because it exists that men can maintain that 
the Catholic population in a State has always to be watched. 
The root of the Nazi hostility lies just there, that the Nazi 
State wants itself to be the only and final court of moral 
appeal and feels a loss of ultimate unity in the existence of 
so many Germans whose loyalty to the Fuehrer is not uncon- 
ditional. So, too, in English history, the great point made 
against the Catholics was that their civil allegiance was con- 
ditional. The famous controversy between Cardinal Newman 
and Mr. Gladstone on ‘The Vatican decrees and their bearing 
on civil allegiance’ turned on just this issue. Wherever a 
government has a large percentage of its subjects Catholics, 
as most European governments have, it will always be 
thought that such a government is exposed to internal 
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weakness if its Catholic subjects can be incensed against it, 
ot be shaken in their loyalty. 

That is why there was a demand in 1914, and is now, for 
such Papal pronouncements against Germany and Italy as 
will divide the German and Italian Catholics against their 
governments, and will determine Catholic opinion in other 
countries. Men make this demand who do not themselves 
allow any of the Papal claims in religion. They do not really 
want the Pope as a judge, and would repudiate any un- 
palatable decision, but they want him to denounce their 
enemies as a way of embarrassing those enemies. 

The Catholic who observes this is tempted to comment 
that the modern Protestant and modern agnostic is the person 
responsible for the fact that the Papacy to-day is an institution 
excluded from international politics, and on the defensive, 
seeking in a hostile world to secure the bare essentials of 
religious life. This jungle of the nations, each making up or 
advocating an international morality which suits it, is the 
consequence of the destruction of the old international 
position of the Popes. It is true that their old position was 
never clarified or established beyond question, and that 
practically they were constantly defied, and that by A.D. 1300 
the kings were too strong for them. It remains true that a 
principle of the utmost value was forfeited and abandoned, 
and that the League of Nations was an attempt to. build 
international morality on a foundation of national sovereignty 
which was inferior to the medieval idea. 


You have, over three centuries, so diminished the Papacy 
[the Catholic points out] that you cannot be surprised if it is not 
to-day in a position to act in the spirit of Innocent III; and we 
doubt if you would really like it to be as strong as you now invite 
it to be. Condemnation of Hitler and Mussolini would be welcome, 
especially if the Catholics in Germany and Italy in the great majority 
forsook those wicked rulers. But you would have been very 
angry if France had been suddenly split in 1914 by a Papal condemna- 
tion, and you would have revived the cry that the Papacy was 
interfering in politics for its own ends. Many people, including 
many Englishmen, thought English policy to Ireland, or the Boer 
War, highly unjust, but we can imagine the outcry if the Pope had 
condemned them. Even those who agreed on the actual merits of 
the case would have said that it was unjust, and plainly politics, 
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and not morals, to jump suddenly on one nation or on one phase in 
a long and tangled history. Catholics would have become very 
unpopular, and those who wanted to make education undenomina- 
tional would have had a case to argue consonant with national 
prejudice. 


The Pope issued no such condemnations, and he was not 
asked to; that idea that he should declare himself whenever 
there is war is much commoner among Protestants than 
among Catholics. The Papal attitude is that principles can 
be and must be laid down for rulers, as part of the teaching 
office of the Church. But to say what has been done in a 
particular case, where two contradictory accounts ate put 
forward, is to act as a judge of fact, and requires an examina- 
tion of facts. In 1915, rather slowly it seemed to the Belgians, 
the Pope condemned the violation of Belgium because Beth- 
mann Hollweg had admitted the violation. Otherwise the 
Germans would have said they were being condemned in 
ignorance or defiance of the real history. That is what they 
try to say to-day, and what the Italian Government says about 
its own violations. We have no doubt, the victims have no 
doubt, and the Pope may have no doubt, about the falseness 
of this defence. But the Pope has to ask what the effect of 
his action will be. If he does not condemn, he disappoints 
many people, the victims and their champions, and risks 
giving colour to the idea that he is failing, through calculation 
or timidity, in an obvious moral duty. If he does condemn, 
he exposes to the charge of being bad citizens all the good 
Catholics whose government he is condemning. 

This has been the immediate case in Italy. The Italian 
aggressions in Abyssinia and Albania may, perhaps, be 
thought of as issuing from half a century of previous history 
with rights and wrongs intermingled. If they had been 
singled out, Mussolini could have pointed to a number of 
events in the colonial history of Britain and France that had 
been allowed to pass. He could have said he was being 
discriminated against, and that he was condemned where the 
anti-clerical Italian governments before him had not been, 
precisely because he had allowed a bigger place to Catholicism 
in Italy and so a larger influence to the Pope. They were 
right, he would have said, who from the first, like Cavour, 
saw that a strong nation demanded a very weak church. 
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I made the Concordat on the understanding that my foreign 
policy was no concern of the church; it is difficult, in a hard and 
faithless world, to secure better conditions for the Italian people. 
I shall have to break the laws of morality to secure those conditions, 
as the makers of all great peoples have done ; this is my personal 
burden, and the only effect of your Papal condemnation is to 
revive an anti-Catholic spirit in Italy which is good for neither 
church nor State but is inevitable if you trespass like this or sabotage 
my difficult but necessary policy. Do you think it will help either 
religion or Europe if you can weaken Italy ? 


Such a line of reasoning is not quickly dismissed at the 
Vatican. 

Two factors are very differently assessed at the Vatican 
and by English and American critics at a distance. One is 
the extent to which Italy ought to be called a Catholic 
country. Many senses can be given to the adjective. All 
that matters here is that those Italians who are good Catholics, 
observing the precepts of a religion full of discipline, as in 
its sexual code, are a minority. The great majority do not 
explicitly repudiate the name Catholic, any more than many 
Englishmen care to repudiate the vaguer name of Christian. 
But their conduct is not really governed by Catholic doctrine. 
The present war is profoundly unpopular in Italy, yet a 
Papal condemnation would be widely resented as a stab. 
The German propaganda which represents the Vatican as in 
league with Jewish finance and Western capital would be 
immediately intensified. For fifty years anti-clerical forces 
were in control of Italian public life, and the Vatican has no 
illusions about how easily they might return. The Fascist 
régime is not satisfactory, in many ways, to the Church : its 
foreign policy and its educational policy are both deplored. 
But the Church has known wotse régimes before, and might 
well have to meet worse ones again. 

The other factor is the threat of a Red Revolution in 
Europe. This is something Englishmen are fond of calling 
exaggerated, on the basis of their knowledge of their own 
country, and their indifference to Central Europe. To the 
Vatican, closely informed as it is of trends of opinion, through 
the parishes and the dioceses, it is a real contingency, and the 
worst. Much as the Vatican would like to see the National 
Socialist régime overthrown, it minds very much that it shall 
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not be overthrown to make way for Communism, a system 
it believes to be more barbarous and more intolerant. 

When these considerations are mentioned, critics of the 
Papacy may say that all this calculation and balancing of 
futures is an unworthy preoccupation for the holder of a 
great moral office. But it is not a phrase when the Pope calls 
himself the father of his spiritual children everywhere. They 
ate his hostages, who will pay for his acts and words. It is 
easy to invite him to take every risk with the lives and fortunes 
of German and Italian Catholics. It is natural if he has a 
sense of an almost intolerable weight of responsibility towards 
them. 

But whoever wants to understand the way the Papacy 
views this war must try to look at the world for a moment as 
it appears in the light of Catholic doctrine, as an orgy of the 
capital sins, of pride and envy and covetousness, anger and 
greed. 

To the Holy See, Europe presents a very disheartening 
spectacle of peoples who have paid no sort of heed to Papal 
warnings and adjurations, over a full century, about the evil 
effects that must be expected from the liberal age. 

Here we shall avoid misunderstanding if we explain in 
what sense the Church, and Catholic writers, use the word 
liberal. They do not use it as a Party label, or to denote a 
frame of mind with a strong bias towards the maximum 
freedom of action, a distaste for and disbelief in regulation, 
and so on. It is used in a deeper and more theological sense, 
for the philosophy which denies that man is, before all else, 
a creature with obligations to his Creator, which tolerates 
religion, indeed, and may approve of it, but holds that the 
common life of society can be organised on the assumption 
of human self-sufficiency. The warring schools of political 
thought since the rise of the liberal philosophy, the positivism 
of Comte, the Communism of Marx, the Fascism of Mussolini, 
and the National Socialism of Hitler, make the same assump- 
tion of human self-sufficiency, are at one in rejecting the former 
accepted idea of political obligation as rooted in religion, an 
idea common to classical antiquity before it received its 
fullest articulation and authority in the great Catholic 
centuries. 

To Catholic philosophy, their struggles are a civil war 
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between different kinds of secularists. Some may be more 
humane than others, and may retain something or much of 
the Christian outlook. Democracy is at the moment such an 
ambiguous’ word just because there are two kinds. There 
was, and is, a Christian democracy, which the Church 
cherishes as a product of Catholicism like Christian kingship. 
There is also secular democracy, a system grounded in the 
same error as Fascism or Communism, the idea that the earth 
and its places do not belong to the Lord but to man by 
absolute title, that the Lord is to be regarded as an idea and 
no more, and that the only reality is Society, the community, 
the nation, or the people. The peace settlement of 1919 
was an enormous failure, and the policy of fighting the war 
to a bitter finish was not justified by its results. Mussolini 
and Hitler and Stalin are all the fruits of the years 1917 and 
1918, and the refusal to make a compromised peace in 
December, 1916, or eatly in 1917. The Vatican, holding 
Benedict XV historically justified in his efforts to bring about 
a negotiated peace then, has pursued the same policy since. 
It is a policy which has little prospect of success, because 
there is never a moment in a war when one party does not 
expect to win, and often both do. But this reiterated desire 
for peace is not to be understood as a desire for the cessation 
of fighting on any terms. Peace means a harmony of wills, 
and can only come from justice. Poland, for instance, must 
be restored, for the Poles have the right to an independent 
national life. 

It is obvious that Pius XII had Poland chiefly in his mind 
when in his Christmas Eve allocution to the Cardinals last 
year he set out the Five Peace Points Plan, which remains the 
most important and explicit Papal statement on the war. 


Point 1: A fundamental postulate of any just and honourable 
peace is an assurance for all nations great or small, powerful or 
weak, of their right to life and independence. The will of one 
nation to live must never mean the sentence of death passed upon 
another. 


Point 2 calls for disarmament, spiritual as well as material ; 
Point 3 for some juridical institution both to guarantee and, 
if need be, to revise the settlement reached. Point 4 calls 
for special recognition of the claim-of racial minorities and 
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Point 5 for a restoration of respect for justice and the law of 
God. 

A full collection of the present Pope’s utterances on law 
and peace, including the important first encyclical called 
Darkness Over the Earth, bat not extending beyond May of 
this year, was issued in English by Faber and Faber under 
the title The Pope Speaks, with a preface by Cardinal Hinsley. 

In addition to the various Papal statements and allusions 
both the Osservatore Romano and the Vatican radio, although 
not strictly official, continue to express the general attitude 
of the Pope. The Vatican radio is particularly important ; it 
is constantly denying tendentious statements from German 
and Italian official news sources which are designed to give 
the impression that the Holy See is improving its relations 
with Germany and, in general, to suggest an alignment of 
the Vatican with the Axis which the Vatican radio is un- 
weatying and emphatic in repudiating. It is a pity that state- 
ments whose ultimate source of origin is the Axis powers 
ate frequently given a wide circulation in England and 
America, whereas the denials and corrections and quali- 
fications of them fail to overtake them or to become nearly 
as widely known. 

Doucias WooprurFF. 
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Wuar I am going to say is not propaganda. It is the simple 
truth. And this truth, I am sorry to say, is not so well known 
as it might be. Yet, to my mind, it is fraught with tremendous 
consequences. On its understanding depends not only the 
speed and sweep of the British war effort, but also the present 
and future unity and cohesion of the Commonwealth. 

Is India with or against Britain in the great ideological 
conflict that is taking place everywhere in the world to-day ? 
A fearful war, we know, is pursuing its relentless course, 
both in East and West ; but it is au fond a struggle between 
two diametrically opposed conceptions of life. For want of 
better terms, we call these Authoritarianism and Democracy. 
On which side of the barricade does India—this huge con- 
tinent of 350,000,000 people—stand ? 

Most Britons whom I have met and talked with since my 
return from France towards the end of June—and I might 
say that a writer comes across all sorts and conditions of 
people—have very vague and confused ideas on the subject. 
They just cannot understand the Indian paradox. They have 
been told again and again that India’s interests are identical 
with their own ; yet they find that just when the situation is 
becoming critical Congress is non-co-operating with them 
in their war effort. They are frankly puzzled. Is India with 
them or against them ? What is the truth? 

At this dramatic hour in the world’s history, when all 
that free men hold dear is at stake, it is more than ever impera- 
tive to ignore minor matters and to concentrate on the big 
issues. Without that, no salvation. 

Congress, it is true, is non-co-operating with Britain in 
her war effort. No denying that. It is a fact. But that fact 
need not be exaggerated. First, Congress is not All-India. 
Then, Congress is non-co-operating with Britain contre 
ceur. Finally, it is a domestic dispute, a dispute that has 
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nothing fundamental or absolute about it. It might almost 
be called a costume quarrel. Congress demands ‘ complete 
independence,’ and the British Government has promised 
India ‘Dominion status.’ There is no real distinction. 
Indeed, I should say that it is a greater honour to be a member 
of the British Commonwealth than a third- or second-rate 
independent country. For one thing, it means greater 
security. It is only in the British Commonwealth that we 
find an approach to what philosophers have always dreamed 
of: ‘ One for all and all for one.’ This is the ideal which the 
world must come to adopt in some form or another, if it is 
not to be plunged into bloodshed and chaos every twenty- 
five years or so. I am sure that Congress will come to realise 
the importance and dignity of Dominion status. As it is, 
the extremist elements are stampeding it into a futile quarrel 
over forms and names. 

But that is only by the way. A necessary aside, though. 
The thing to remember is that all India is at heart with 
Britain. Her defeat, Indians know, is their own defeat ; her 
triumph, their own triumph. I wish to make this quite 
clear. 

More: there is not a single sensible Indian, both within 
and without the Congress, who has any sympathy for Hit- 
lerism or Fascism. Indians detest the one as much as the 
other. They know that both are offensives of materialism 
against the rights of the human spirit. Naturally, they loathe 
them. 

Have I any proofs for saying this? Plenty. Please listen. 


“It almost seems as if Herr Hitler knows no god but brute 
force and, as Mr. Chamberlain says, he will listen to nothing 
else.’ Whose words are these? Those of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Again, on September 5th, 1939, after his historic interview 
with the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, he publicly stated that 
his sympathies were with England and France. 

Thus Pandit Nehru in a message to Reynolds's News on 
October 15th: ‘India is entirely opposed to Fascism and 
Nazi aggression. India is desirous to help in ending both.’ 
A little before, on September roth, he had sent a message to 
Warsaw from Bombay stating that he had appealed to Indians 
to ‘ throw all resources into the struggle against Nazism.’ 
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Mr. M. N. Roy, Leader of the Congress Left Wing Group, 
said on October 8th: ‘All freedom-loving people will 
congratulate the British Government on the decision to put 
an end to Hitlerism.’ 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, sometime Home Minister in the 
Congress Bombay Government, went much further. ‘ Hitler’s 
war,’ he cried, ‘is a war against small and helpless nationali- 
ties. It is a war of racial arrogance against humanity.’ 

Such are the opinions of some eminent Hindu leaders. 
The Moslems ate no less outspoken. Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan, Premier of the Punjab, said on September 3rd : ‘ Once 
again Germany has for selfish aggression imposed a world war 
with all the horrors it involves for humanity. . . . On one 
side are the forces of irreligious tyranny and oppression, on 
the other of justice and freedom.’ 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Member, speaking on 
behalf of the Bengal Coalition Government on December 
14th, hoped that Britain would win the war. Should she 
lose it, he held, it would spell disaster and ruin for India. 

Mr. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, was moved 
to utter: ‘ Naturally my sympathies are with the peoples of 
Poland and France, as we are at present a part of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.’ More recently, while addressing 
the League Council, he said: ‘ Our fate is linked with that 
of Britain. We are ready to shed our last drop of blood 
and part with our last penny to assist Britain in the 
present wat.’ 

Concerning the Princes, the words of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, are typical. On March 11th he announced: ‘ The 
Princes recognise that the war is not of Britain’s seeking and 
that it has been precipitated by the Godless aggression of the 
Nazi rulers.’ 

These opinions could be multiplied to a wearisome 
length, but what I have said should suffice to give some idea 
of the attitude of ‘ representative ’ Indians to Hitlerism. All 
of them, be they Hindus or Muslims, loathe the doctrines of 
Herr Hitler. They find them naive, primitive, fabulously 
foolish, 


Now what does the Indian Press think of Hitlerism ? 
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Here are some revealing views. I cite them without any 
comment. They speak for themselves. 


The unspeakable atrocities which the rulers of Germany are 
perpetrating over the peoples of the countries which they have 
conquered, proclaim that they are monsters in human shape. 
They deserve to be treated as they are treating others. 


This criticism appeared in the Indian-owned (Liberal) paper 
The Leader on Match 6th, 1940. 

The writer, discussing a recent article by Dr. Ley, the 
Nazi Labour Front Leader, in the German newspaper Angriff, 
said : 


The German lie factory is again at work, depicting John Bull as 
a cowardly degenerate. . . . Such vilification is not going to 
produce better results than in the last war. ... Ley has only 
given evidence of his intolerant and malicious mentality, and his 
ignorance of British history, institutions and culture. . . . His 
ravings against England represent the swelled-headed mentality of 
Hitler’s henchmen. Their insufferable conceit, arrogance and 
malice cannot be driven out without the infliction of another 
crushing defeat on Germany. 


The London correspondent of the Tribune (a Congress 
newspaper) wrote on March 31st, 1940: 


Perhaps India has noticed the use made of the Caxton Hall 
tragedy (the shooting of Sir M. O’Dwyer) by the Nazi propagandists 
and broadcasters. They seized on it at once, as though it were a 
peg on which to hang a grim picture of Britain’s savage treatment 
of India and of the desire of Indians to go round murdering the 
hated Briton. Their recital of British oppression and ‘ infamy’ 
in India may quite conceivably not be helpful to Britain’s case 
before the Germans or the neutrals, but it cannot do much harm 
among the latter. It is, indeed, an occasion for the cynic to marvel 
on the topsy-turvydom of the world, when the Nazis may seek to 
pose as the exponents of high political morals and as the champions 
of the economically or politically exploited. There are, it is true, 
some English people who believe that British Imperialism and 
British rule in India are untarnished in purity, but the historically 
enlightened elements here know all about the mistakes and the 
wrong-doing for which their country has been responsible. At 
the same time, they are well able to compare British Imperialist 
rule with that of the Kaiser’s Germany, and the result is by no means 
creditable to the latter, especially in respect of German colonisation 
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in Africa and particularly the treatment of the Herreros. The 
neutrals, too, can make some obvious comments on the pretence 
of the Nazis to lecture Britain on moral grounds. 

To begin with, they can well ask themselves why their seamen 
are being murdered by the hundred at sea, by a régime that now 
asks them to be horrified over the fate of India. They also have 
before their very eyes and right in their midst the refugees from the 
persecution of the Nazis, and they know full well what is happening, 
not only to the Jews in Germany and Austria, but what is going on 
among the Czechs and the Poles who are now subject to German 
Imperialism. Two wrongs never make one right, and while we 
would be wise to discount very substantially all atrocity stories in 
the time of war, there is nevertheless a sufficiency of unquestionable 
evidence available to convince anybody that the Nazis are the very 
last people who should attempt to draw the veil from the face of 
Imperialism or oppression and horror. It is well also for every- 
body to realise that such an affair as Amritsar, for the tragedy of 
which only one or two over-officious persons may have been 
responsible, evoked a storm of protest in Britain itself. India 
herself was able to reveal the grimmest of the facts about the affair 
and to raise her voice in protest. Under the Nazi system as applied 
to Poland and Bohemia and Moravia to-day, terrible things are 
happening and they are directly the result of a policy planned and 
approved and executed under orders. There is a very definite 
distinction between these things and an isolated occurrence, dread- 
ful as it was, like that at Amritsar. No protest is allowed by the 
Nazis. How, therefore, the Nazis can affect to hold up their hands 
in horror over India is almost beyond comprehension, until we 
remember that hypocrisy is fundamental in their behaviour. 

The Leader (Liberal Independent) declared that inde- 
pendence had become a myth in European countries, includ- 
ing France, and that it would become so for the rest of the 
world if Hitler prevailed (July, 1940). 

The Indian Express (pro-Congress), describing England 
as the last bulwark to resist the assault of Hitler, said: ‘ The 
Nazi doctrine of might and the consciousness of a chosen 
race may, in the intoxication of victory, prove, unless 
stemmed, a blight on the cause of freedom throughout 
Europe ’ (July, 1940). 

Advance of Calcutta (Congress Left Wing) wrote: ‘ The 
lengthening curse of Hitlerism must be lifted by the concerted 
effort of all who value national and individual liberties’ 


(July, 1940). 
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The Hindu of Madras (Nationalist Independent) did not 
mince words : 


Hitler cannot escape responsibility for the carnage in Europe 
simply by shouting at the top of his voice that the other fellow is 
a warmonger. Ask the Czechs, the Poles and the French. Neither 
a spurious appeal nor hypocritical sentiment, therefore, will con- 
vince the world that Hitler would mind much about the sufferings 
of people if he felt that he had something to gain by armed 
aggression (July, 1940). 


Contrasting Hitler’s picture of Europe with Lord Halifax’s, 
the Hindustan Times (Congress) said : 


In Hitler’s Europe, Germany will be the dominant nation, 
highly industrialised and militarily strong, while the other nations 
will be grouped around her under the protecting shadow of the 
German sword, with their economic structure subordinated to the 
needs of the Supreme Reich. Against this, Halifax’s picture of 
Europe is that of a free association of independent States, each 
pursuing its own path according to its own genius but acting in 
co-operation for the solution of common problems. There can 
never be the least doubt as to what the choice of the small and 
independent nations in Europe will be (July, 1940). 


‘ The battle of India’s freedom cannot be fought in India, 
but is being fought even to-day in England,’ said Mr. S. V. 
Puntambekar, Head of the Department of History at Benares 
Hindu University, addressing the students. Mr. Puntam- 
bekar inquired: ‘If England is defeated, shall we be free ?’ 
Many voices cried ‘No.’ The speaker ridiculed the Inde- 
pendents and Isolationists and reminded them of the fate of 
neutral countries. Our future, he concluded, depends on 
the part we play in this war on the side of the British (Sep- 
tember 15th, 1940). 

So speaks the Indian Press, as also a well-known educa- 
tionist. The unanimity is complete. 


At this stage we may well ask: ‘ But what of the Indian 
soldier ? What does he think of Hitlerism and this war ?’ 


I must say that the Indian soldier, like most other soldiers, 
is not vocal. He does his duty in scorn of consequences, and 
does not pause to analyse himself or things. Nevertheless, 
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those Indian soldiers I have had the pleasure of meeting in 
France or in this country have expressed two sentiments that 
are worth listening to. First, they do not distinguish between 
Hitlerism and Germany. This may be due to ignorance, but 
this ignorance is perhaps nearer the truth than our so-called 
wisdom. ‘Then, they are sure that they are on the side of 
righteousness. ‘The Germans,’ said a Pathan to me, ‘are 
bad fellows. They kill women, children, and old men, and 
call it war. It is butchery. I have never seen the English do 
that.’ And I recall the outburst of a herculean Sikh some- 
where in France: ‘ Horrible,’ he said, talking of Germans. 
‘ They are fiends in human shape. We must finish with them 
once and for all.’ I was tempted to ask: ‘ And how are you 
going to do that?’ He scratched his sable beard, grinned, 
and said: ‘ Very simple. After beating them, allow them no 
uniforms for twenty-five years . . .’ 

But to come to a soldier who thinks and knows how to 
translate his thoughts into words. Here is a letter written 
to an English friend by an Indian officer, Major Mahommed 
Akbar Khan. It appeared in The Times (September 3rd, 
1940) and is worth quoting in full. 


Since February, 1940, [writes Major Mahommed Akbar Khan] 
I have had the unique privilege of not only renewing contacts with 
my old friends whom I have known from my childhood, but also 
of meeting countless friends of my revered father. Throughout 
these contacts the ever-recurring question that was asked me has 
been, ‘ What does the average Muslim soldier think of this war, 
or, for that matter, what does the average Indian think of this 
gigantic conflict ?’ 

Since it is almost impossible to answer this very complex 
question to the satisfaction of all I thought I might put my 
answer in writing and that in the simplest and most direct way I 
can, not as a politician, which I am not, but as a soldier by birth 
and by choice. I hope, therefore, that my observations will be 
taken as such. 

Any student of the Holy Quran is familiar with the great 
Prophet Mohammed’s injunction regarding war and the participa- 
tion in war. It is written in the Holy Quran, 2, 190: ‘ And fight 
in the way of Allah with those who fight with you, and be not 
aggressive, surely Allah does not love the aggressor.’ . . . 

Islam leaves the reader no doubts as to when, where, and why 
should take up arms. . . . For my purpose it is sufficient to give 
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the following four clear cut objects of such an effort: 1. To 
preserve peaceand order. 2. To safeguard life and property. 3. To 
secure religious freedom. 4. To take up the cause of the 
oppressed where the basic essentials of life as understood by 
Muslims are threatened with annihilation. ‘ Allah will help him 
who will help His cause.’ 

The Prime Minister’s declaration in the House of Commons the 
other day when he termed our present struggle a crusade, a crusade 
in which are involved many of the priceless values of life which 
man has achieved through countless ages, expresses views identical 
with those of the Muslims when they talked of ‘ Jihad.’ 

The Nazis in their intolerance of everything, including religion, 
have become ‘ pagan’ and more dangerous than any pagans the 
world has ever known. A pagan would blush with shame if ever 
identified with what the world has known and seen of the Nazis 
so far. Any student of comparative religion will be aware of the 
fact that the Muslims accept Christ as a prophet of Allah, as they 
also do the Hebrew prophets. In fact they are all ‘ people of the 
Book.’ Now the Nazis have no room for the people of the Book 
or for any other people save those who subscribe to their fiendish 
ways and their philosophy of terror and destruction. A Muslim 
is fully aware of his debt of gratitude to the prophets who had 
preceded his own. Nazism threatens the destruction of all founda- 
tions, including his own. Therefore, it is perfectly obvious to a 
Muslim where his position is in this conflict. The Holy Prophet 
states: ‘ He is noblest who serves mankind.’ 

One of the main reasons which went to sanctify war to a Muslim 
was ‘ self-defence.’ A Muslim now knows that he has to fight 
Nazism in self-defence. War for its own sake or for domination 
over others has never been a Jihad to a Muslim. What have Hitler 
and Mussolini done but trample under foot peoples and nations 
that have only desired peace and freedom. It is only a Nazi who 
could be made to believe that a small people like Czechoslovakia 
could threaten Germany with annihilation. The reasons given 
by Mussolini for his adventure into Abyssinia and Albania are 
equally false and crude. 

In view of what Hitler and Mussolini have already done to 
helpless and inoffensive peoples a Muslim is fully aware of the fact 
that he must take up arms against the aggressor according to the 
Prophet’s injunctions, even though he knows in the background 
of his thinking that, if he fails to do this, his turn will be next. 

* An aggressor is Allah’s enemy.’ 

Therefore, in the final analysis, a Muslim has no other choice 
but to take an active part in a course in which his own existence is 
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now threatened. This is what we call in Islam Fi Sabil Allah, 
which means fighting on the side of Allah. 


There is little or nothing in the sentiments expressed here 
with which a Hindu soldier would quarrel. He might use a 
different dialect of thought, but he would come to the same 
conclusion. He, too, would say: ‘It is right to fight in 
self-defence ; it is right to fight the wicked; it is right to 
fight on the side of Righteousness.” 

Soldiers always speak the same language. They meet and 
shake hands not only across the caste-line, but also across the 
colour-line. 


To. come to the popular attitude. This has crystallised 
into a curiously interesting book, Europe’s Ravana, by Laksh- 
man Prasid Bharadvaj. The author is not connected in any 
way with the British or Indian Government, and, what is 
more, he shows no propagandist intentions. Because he has 
sterling honesty, he has succeeded in making explicit what is 
implicit in the mind of the masses. This is seen from the 
fact that he writes not in English but in Urdu and Hindi. 
He is obviously addressing those who are likely to understand 
and appreciate him and his arguments. 

Critically judged, the book cannot be called a success. 
It is more ambitious than it might have been. It discusses 
questions that have already been dealt with by other com- 
petent writers. A pale echo of European opinions is of no 
interest to us. But, perhaps, the average Indian is not 
bothered about these considerations. He wants facts. He 
gets these in abundance from Mr. Bharadvaj—about the 
tise of the Nazi Party under Hitler, about the burning of the 
Reichstag, about ‘the night of the long-knife,’ about the 
persecution of the Jews, and about a hundred and one things 
that go to make up the story of Nazism in European politics. 

The material, as I have said, is not original, but the asides 
of the writer, scattered here and there, are worth noting. 


Hitler is a disciple of Machiavelli and the greatest opportunist 
the world has ever known. 

Germans, unlike other peoples, do not value independence. 
They wish to be ruled. Hitler strengthened this feeling by every 
means at his disposal. Under his influence the students of the Berlin 
University cried in the streets : ‘ We spit on liberty.’ 

Daryodhan, in ancient India, failed in his plot to burn to death 
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his rivals, the Pandavas, who lived in a palace of inflammable 
material. Hitler was more successful. [The reference is to the 
firing of the Reichstag.] 

June 30th, 1934. Ifthe dead could rise, then 700 tongues would 
speak of the most cold-blooded and astonishing massacre of modern 
times. Seven hundred? Yes; seven hundred, though the number 
according to some authorities was 1,176. 

Hitler said that he had power over God himself. Who, on 
acquiring power, does not go blind ? 

In the last war 12,000 Jews gave their lives for Germany. The 
Nazis erased their names from the memorial tablets. 


Now we come to an interesting contrast between Hitler 
and Gandhi : 


The careers of Mahatma Gandhi and Hitler are diametrically 
opposed. The one is a devotee of peace ; the other has repeatedly 
made the destruction of the peace of the world his main object: 
The one has devoted himself to non-violence, while the other 
holds intolerance to be a necessary means of human evolution. He 
further holds that violence is essential and indispensable to national 
progress and that compassion is a sign of human weakness. Gandhi 
considers it a violation of his religion to use force even against 
his enemy ; Hitler has no hesitation in bombing innocent women 
and children. The greater the mass murder, the more the joy of 
Hitler. Gandhi has championed Truth ; in the dictionary of Hitler 
there is no such word as Truth. He does not hesitate to break any 
promise, however solemnly given. What he affirms to-day, he 
repudiates to-morrow. Advocating the cause of independence for 
his own country Gandhi wants to see every other country free and 
prosperous; Hitler wants to establish German domination over 
the whole of Europe, nay over the whole world if possible. Gandhi 
has equal consideration for friend and foe and works for his indivi- 
dual identification with every living being, while Hitler holds 
equality among human races to be a foul and unnatural policy. 
The one says about God: ‘I can live without air and water, but 
not without God. You may pluck out my eyes and I will not die ; 
you may cut off my nose and I will still live; but if my faith in 
God is destroyed, I am dead.’ The other affirms: ‘ There is no 
God; for me Germany is God.’ Gandhi teaches us to love our 
opponent and to pray for him even if he tries to kill us ; Hitler does 
not hesitate to murder his most intimate friends. . . . In spite of 
his desire for Indian independence, Mahatma Gandhi is willing 
that the British should live in India on a basis of perfect equality. 
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Hitler has forced the German Jews to seek refuge in other lands, to 
escape brutal oppression. 


The author sums up Hitler in these words : 


A little man, with a small Charlie Chaplin moustache, dreaming 
day and night of conquering Europe, upsetting the peace not merely 
of Europe but of the whole world—such is Hitler. From head to 
foot there is no mark of greatness on him. He is suffering from 
megalomania. Egotism and conceit are the features of his 
character... . 


But enough. It is time to deal with the last chapter— 
the chapter where Hitler is compared to Ravan, the Demon 
king of ancient Ceylon. 

‘ Hitler—Ravan ? ’ asks the author. And answers without 
pause: ‘ Yes.’ 


First, [we are told] Ravan was very proud of his power. Being 
intoxicated with it, he caused sufferings to god, goddesses and 
the Brahmins. In the course of his oppression and violence he 

. Challenged Bali to combat. Bali imprisoned him and kept 
him in confinement for six months. 

The modern Ravan, Adolf Hitler, has also passed several 
months in prison in Republican Germany. Mein Kampf was written 
in a cell. President Hindenburg kept Hitler suppressed. As long 
as he was alive, Hitler remained unsuccessful in his attempts to be 
master of Germany. Once Hitler openly opposed the old Marshal 
and was punished for his audacity. He waited patiently for the 
death of Hindenburg. What King Bali was to Ravan, Hindenburg 
was to Hitler. . . . 


The saintly poet Goswamiji, speaking of Ravan, says : 

‘ By the power of his arms he robbed other peoples of 
their freedom ; the gansgter Ravan ruled the world according 
to his will.’ . . . What the saintly poet has said about Ravan 
applies wholly to Hitler... . 


Ravan was cruel, pitiless and tyrannical. Good men groaned 
under his yoke. In his reign 
The Earth, seeing the end of righteousness, 
Grew alarmed and restless. 
The modern RAavan’s oppression of the Jews is of the same type 
as that of the villain of Ramayana, but the Ravan of those far-off 
times was not acquainted with scientific means of torture. 
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The parallel between Hitler and Ravan is pursued at great 
length by Mr. Bharadvaj, but it is impossible to continue at 
this rate. I shall content myself with citing a little more. 


_ There is a vulgar saying, [writes Mr. Bharadvaj] that Ravan 
had called an ass his father for his selfish purposes. Look at the 
parallel furnished by Hitler. Until some time ago Hitler was a 
bitter enemy of Soviet Russia. He used to say: ‘I would rather 
hang myself than sign a pact with Russia.’ Now, seeing that it 
suited his plans, Hitler has made friends with Stalin, without any 
reconciliation of his political views with him. 

Before the war, Ravan was advised by his wife Mandodari, 
his brother Vibishan, General Hanuman, and Angad not to rush 
into the inferno of war. 

When General Hanuman advised Ravan to compose his differ- 
ences with Ram, Ravan laughed and said ironically: ‘ We have a 
very wise mentor in the monkey.’ 

The British Premier, Mr. Chamberlain, the President of the 
United States, Mr. Roosevelt, the King of Belgium, His Holiness 
Pope Pius the Twelfth, the Queen of Holland and many well-known 
leaders of nations appealed to Hitler to settle the Polish dispute 
by negotiation and not by arms. On the advice of his friends, 
Mahatma Gandhi also wrote to Hitler, begging him not to go to 
war. But Hitler paid no attention to their appeals and decided 
in favour of war. 

Ravan kidnapped Sita. Hitler has deprived several nations of 
their independence. The baby daughter of King Janak (Shri Sita) 
was kept in confinement by Ravan in his garden. The independence 
of Poland is also kept by Hitler in prison. As holy Sita was restored 
to Ram, so assuredly will Poland be restored to her indepen- 
dence. ... 


So ends this curiously interesting book. It is not litera- 
tute, I know; but it is perhaps something better. It is the 
externalisation of the Hindu thought about Hitler and Hit- 
lerism. For this reason I have let the author speak for himself. 
There is a peculiar charm about his quaintness. In any case, 
his way of writing is nearer to the mental processes of the 
Hindus than a more tidy or polished style. 

The Hindu masses consider Hitler as another and more 
terrible Ravan. No judgment could be harsher. It expresses 
an absolute condemnation. 


I myself have very definite views about Hitlerism ; but 
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it is manifestly impossible to compress these in a paragraph or 
two. I should need to write another essay. I should like to 
call this Hitlerism and the Human Mind. But about that at 
some other time. It is sufficient to say here that I do not 
take Hitlerism to be a fungoid growth, but as an undying 
aspect of the Teuton complex. It is the resultant of the 
speculations of a series of pseudo-thinkers. It is customary 
to ptaise German philosophers, but they are really muddle- 
headed men who knew only how to bray loudly. In all their 
boasted books there is not one sentence that has the glow of a 
phrase from the lips of Jesus or Buddha. Their light is 
darkness. How great, then, must be their darkness ? 


Hitlerism, as we have seen, has no friends in India. On 
the contrary, it is universally execrated. Three hundred and 
fifty million Indians are against it. 

There ate lessons to be drawn from this. But I need not 
point out the obvious. I only beg Mr. Amery to make the 
right approach to Indians. 


RaNnjeEE G. SHAHANI. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


As the question has arisen lately of the future of the Public 
Schools and their possible absorption by the State, a few 
words on their real character may be of interest to the general 
reader. By the term public I mean here schools which come 
under the following definition, deliberately widened as far as 
possible: schools which have their own governing bodies, 
which do not accept State assistance, which cater for the 
upper middle classes, which are usually boarding schools, 
which have (often, but not always) a classical bias, which 
charge high fees, which have peculiar traditions, and which 
have an O.T.C. The clientéle of such schools generally 
pass first through a ‘ preparatory school’ of similar ideals. 
For the purpose of this essay they can be ranked together. 
Side by side with the Public Schools, there are also State 
Secondary schools, which receive their pupils at the age of 
eleven + from the elementary schools and send them for 
higher education, if they seek for it, either to training 
colleges or to the modern universities. The pupils of the 
public schools go, as a rule, to the older universities, but it 
must not be thought that this dual system is altogether 
exclusive. To some extent the old grammar schools form a 
half-way. stage between the two classes, and in any case 
public school boys at newer universities, and secondary school 
boys at Oxford and Cambridge are by no means a rarity. 
But on the whole we can say with truth that there are two 
systems in England and that the chief differentia is this. 
One system is run by the State, the other by the market. 
The fundamental distinction then is between State-aided 
and controlled schools and those which are privately con- 
ducted. The words ‘private’ and ‘public’ have, 
unfortunately, more than one meaning nowadays, but the 
meaning adopted here should be sufficiently clear. ‘ Public’ 
schools, like preparatory schools, are run on the market, and 
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despite boards of governors and endowments they depend 
finally on it. If their clientéle go bankrupt they have to close 
down, which has already happened in some cases in the recent 
past. Rossall, for example, had to close down two houses 
after the cotton slump in Lancashire. If the reader wonders 
why such schools use the term ‘ public’ when they are really 
‘privately’ owned, the answer is that there are various 
reasons. They cater for the general public just as a shop 
caters for it and in exactly the same market sense. They draw 
their boys from a wider and hence more ‘ public’ area than 
State schools, which are usually local day schools. They claim, 
tightly or wrongly, to inculcate more ‘ public’ spirit (i.¢., 
co-operation) than State schools, and so on. It may be true 
again that some of them were once ‘free’ to the public 
before the bourgeois era began. And lastly, it is clear that 
the use of the word ‘ public’ to denote ‘ run by the State’ 
is a modern development in meaning. Whether a school is 
run by private individuals or by the State, it is clear that 
members of the ‘ public’ use it. It throws a certain light 
on the trend of English civilisation to note that the same word 
‘public’ means to the upper middle classes and to the 
working class two quite different things. A popular journal 
can thus talk eulogistically about our ‘ public’ schools and 
their ‘ glorious tradition ’ without hurting anybody’s feelings, 
—as long as it mentions no names ! 

The ambiguous use of the term ‘ public’ is paralleled in 
recent times by the equally ambiguous term ‘ free,’ which is 
also applied sometimes to these schools. We have already 
noted that the fundamental distinction is between privately 
owned schools and those run by the State, and this definition 
may be helpful. Originally ‘free’ was used in the same 
sense as ‘free’ trade, ‘free’ enterprise, meaning that the 
individual had free access to the market unhindered by 
Government. A ‘free’ school would then mean (what éole 
kbre still means in France) a school on the market and not 
controlled by Government. Owing to the peculiar direction 
in which English civilisation has developed in the last few 
generations ‘free’ has come to mean something quite different 
to this, namely, something given (usually by the State) 
ostensibly for nothing, such as a ‘free’ library, a ‘ free’ 
school, a ‘ free’ trip to the seaside. People are often heard 
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demanding that education should be ‘free’ in this sense, 
although it must be clear to everyone that whatever the 
State gives is paid for somehow and by somebody. 

The charges brought against the public school may be 
enumerated as follows: (1) They are snobbish and undemo- 
cratic. (2) They provide a hidebound and traditional 
training out of touch with life. (3) They are much too 
expensive. 

There is no doubt that as conditions are at present, public 
schools, and still more preparatory schools, reflect a 
background of involuntary snobbery not consistent with 
democratic principles. This snobbishness, however, is not 
inculcated by the schools themselves, which are not, as a rule, 
class conscious, but by the actual social structure of English 
life as itis to-day. The public school boy and the preparatory 
school boy occasionally see secondary school boys and 
elementary school boys and both sides make invidious 
comparisons. As a rule they wear different sorts of clothing 
and they talk a different language—so much is still left to us 
of the ‘ Two Nations’ of Disraeli. But the conclusions they 
draw are nothing to do with the internal arrangements in 
their respective schools, which are in most cases too busy to 
waste time in criticism. The teacher in the elementary 
school would not usually dream of criticising to his pupils 
the preparatory school outside the town, nor would the 
preparatory schoolmaster spend any time criticising the 
elementary school. The English, as a nation, are, in any case, 
delightfully free from jealousy between classes. The snobbery, 
whete it exists, arises from real and unmistakable differences 
outside school which did not originally arise in the schools. 

The second criticism that public schools provide a hide- 
bound traditional training based on Latin and Greek is now 
largely out of date. The older public schools still have a 
strongly classical bias and many preparatory schools teach an 
inordinate amount of Greek and Latin in order to win 
scholarships at public schools. But public schools, especially 
the newer ones, also provide excellent modern and science 
sides, in which the teaching is at least as good as in State 
schools. There are many inferior public schools and 
probably still more inefficient preparatory schools, but their 
number is not large in proportion to the total. The number 
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of inferior State schools is probably just as great, although 
by the nature of things hard to estimate. The point I wish 
to make is really that the charge of hide-bound tradition in 
education cannot be substantiated. The classics are still 
taught, but for good reasons which do not change with the 
years. And for that matter classics are also taught in some 
State schools for similar reasons. 

With the third argument, which brings us back to the 
market again, we ate on safer ground. ‘There is no doubt 
that public school education is too expensive, and on its 
present basis is much too exclusive. At the same time it is 
difficult to make the cost too cheap without endangering the 
education offered, especially as the competition of the low 
fee Government schools has almost completely altered the 
market conditions. It should be remembered in this con- 
nection that the size of fees in Government schools is no 
index to the real cost, which is much greater. ‘The fortunate 
parent able to afford the {15 or £20 yearly fee for secondary 
education is actually getting a larger subsidy for his boy or 
gitl than the parents of children at the elementary school. 
He may not be aware of it, but so it is. But, even granted 
this circumstance, we can concede that the cost of education 
in a good public school is prohibitive to any except a 
small class of people. If public schools are to continue 
they will definitely have to simplify their mode of life. 

When it comes to rock-bottom, however, the points we 
have been discussing are not the important things. It is a 
quality of the English character that it can carry on two 
opposed points of view simultaneously without noticing the 
contradictions. Yet the contradiction remains, and the longer 
it remains the deeper the effect it may have on the English 
character. We have already pointed out that between State- 
aided schools and schools ‘ on the market’ there is a funda- 
mental difference. We shall now develop this difference 
which we regard as being of the utmost importance for the 
future of the English. The reason for the establishment of 
State-conducted schools seems on the surface unanswerable. 
Children need education and parents cannot afford to buy it. 
In consequence, by means of taxing those who can afford it 
the State provides its citizens with the necessary education. 
Moteover, since in modern times the market is so cut-throat 
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that many ‘ private ’ schools are worse run and worse equipped 
than State schools, the whole tendency towards State control 
seems justified. A definite system of education arises, an 
efficient inspectorate is built up, standards in various faculties 
are set up and all seems well. The multitude of private 
schools, some very good, a few very bad, and the vast majority 
fairly mediocre, with nothing to show on paper for the con- 
siderable amount of money spent, come off very badly in 
comparison. So it comes about that the general movement 
of opinion in England is towards the State school and against 
the private (public) schools. As we have seen, there is a lot 
to be said for this point of view. 

But now let us consider the reverse side. ‘The State 
schools, by their very nature, tend towards a common pattern 
which is set by the Government officials. Many of these, it 
is true, have themselves enjoyed a ‘ free’ education in public 
schools and do their best to encourage the development of 
an individual outlook in the schools under their charge, but 
the fact remains that in so doing they are living on their own 
personal liberal tradition and not behaving (yet) as officials. 
Sooner or later the old liberal tradition gradually dies and 
the individual succumbs to the mechanism. The more the 
official becomes efficient as such the plainer does the face of 
the State show itself, until at last, undisguised, the totalitarian 
State appears in full blossoming. A dictator comes along 
and dictates to all the schools in the Empire what they shall 
teach and how they shall teach it. The substance of teaching 
loses then its connection with the market, but is not and 
never can be without a connection with something, and very 
soon we learn what thisis. It is the raison d’état, the immediate 
political unethical end which the State has in view, and which 
quite ruthlessly, without thought or care for to-morrow, it 
proceeds to carry out. These methods are not new in the 
world. They were tried out in ancient Sparta: they were 
tried out in the Roman empire, and they have since been 
tried in recent times. Nature has her own cure for them. 

If the point be made that the dictator rule in Nazi Germany 
is an extreme case from which no general conclusions can 
be drawn there is still an answer. In the Soviet Union we 
have State power in probably the most rational form that 
that power can ever have and there, if anywhere, will be the 
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test case in education. Let us examine first the way things 
function, especially spiritual things, on the general market 
in a half-free country like England. A man, say a history- 
master, writes a history book on his own responsibility. A 
publisher takes it up and it is offered for sale on the market. 
A number of schools like it and provide it for their pupils. 
No great or extensive responsibility is created in any direction, 
and everybody is, or ought to be, satisfied. Now take the 
case of the Soviet Union, where the whole of the spiritual 
education is controlled from a single centre. Throughout 
all the secondary schools the Marxist interpretation of history 
is taught by law and certain books are presented by the 
Ministry or Commissariat of Education. It follows that the 
responsibility devolving on the author of any school text- 
book must be simply enormous, far greater indeed than any 
single human being was ever meant to support. If an author 
makes one single mistake, or statement which can be inter- 
preted as a mistake, he is actually corrupting the mind of all 
the youth in the Soviet Union from Leningrad to Vladivostok. 
He may even be accused of treason and publicly condemned 
at a party purge. The point is, of course, that the whole 
situation is unnatural and is only created by deserting the 
free market. The fundamental error lies in the fact that in the 
bureaucratic State the machine can only be controlled by the 
people, at the expense of frightful internal strain, and even 
then it is doubtful if purges are really successful. In the end 
a small caucus gets in control of the machine and the machine 
in turn controls the people. 

The public and private schools then do have something 
to offer us in the future and it is the possibility, even the hope, 
of freedom. We can, if we like, develop further in the direc- 
tion of the State school and it may be that a temporary relief 
will come that way to an impoverished England. But in the 
long run that way is a dead end, as the evolution of schools 
abroad should have amply shown. The other possibility is 
the further development of ‘free’ schools on the market, 
cheaper and more efficient and open to all classes. There is 
no reason ultimately why the workman should not choose 
his own preparatory school and public school just as the 
middle classes do now. 

F. McEacuran. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


SOME WAR-TIME POETRY 


East Coker, by T. S. Eliot (Faber and Faber, 1s. net). 


The Sober War and Other Poems of 1939, by G. Rostrevor Hamilton 
(Heinemann Ltd., 35. 6d. net). 


Selected Poems, by C. Day Lewis (The Hogarth Press, 25. 6d. net). 
Selected Poems, by William Plomer (The Hogarth Press, 25. 6d. net), 


Green Branches: Selected Poems, by Samuel J. Looker (The Grey 
Walls Press, 25. 6d. net). 


Love’s Helicon, arranged and edited by John Hayward (Gerald 
Duckworth & Co. Ltd., 55.). 


Poets of To-morrow, second selection; Cambridge Poetry, 1940 


(The Hogarth Press, 6s. net). 

People have recently been writing to the newspapers complaining 
of the dearth of good war-poetry. The vortex of the war turns 
more furiously ; the City of London is still smoking ; but the great 
chroniclers seem to be missing. There is no Bridges, no Hardy, 
no Brooke, Owen, Graves, Sassoon, or Rosenberg, they say; and 
are forced to rake up an old, rather cliché-ridden poem by Sir 
Owen Seaman to crystallise their present, patriotic emotions. It is 
true that little good war-poetry is being written (or, at any rate, 
being published), and that the occasional pieces that appear in the 
periodicals and the newspapers are certainly shoddy, lacking 
precision and urgency and depth. It will be found that in the seven 
books whose titles appear at the head of this review, there is very 
little that obviously commemorates or describes or crystallises the 
war-experience and the war-effort. We say ‘ obviously,’ because if 
the poetry be true, and strikes true, then contemporary experience 
must be somewhere in it, however transmuted and concealed it may 
be. In this sense there is mo ‘ escapist’ poetry; all must feed on 
current air and light and earth, storm-shaken or quiet, if it is to be 
the ‘ real thing.’ The disappointment of intelligent lovers of poetry 
is very understandable ; but it would have been more fruitful if 
they had attempted to probe more deeply, than apparently they 
have done, into the causes of this drought. We suggest that much 
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war-poetry Jas in fact been written; but before the outbreak of 
hostilities! The twenty years of armistice; between 1919 and 1939 
(for armistice it was, as we now see), were years in which a part of 
the poetry of our time was prophesying the very darkness that has 
come upon us ; and the tempo and tone in that prophecy quickened 
and grew more shrill as we neared 1939. The poets exhausted 
themselves in that prophesying ; the war, stupendous though it 
was, was, nevertheless, a sort of anti-climax; nightmares are 
always more terrifying than realities ; no horror exists as large as 
imagination can conceive it. It came in many ways as a relief; the 
emotional centre, tightly coiled as it had been, began to be relaxed, 
to go slack ; and the inner conditions through which real 
can be conceived, temporarily disappeared. They will probably 
return, whether to the prophetic poets or to a new generation, it is 
difficult to say. Also, it must be remembered that, for the present, 
the total experience of these days not only lacks its concentrated 
emotional counterpart, but has become urgent for action, and the 
poet can only hope, at best, to record facets of experience: at 
times his only hope of sanity is to return into his memory for the 
truths which he so plainly had seen the world in process of violating 
till the war became inevitable. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot’s East Coker seems completely outside the war. 
In it the poet again puts down the story of his own progress towards 
a religious quietism such as was already foreshadowed in his Ash 
Wednesday and the morality plays. Here again is the Christian, 
wanting passionately to believe, body as well as soul, wanting the 
unencumbered and God-filled life of the ascetic, but at inevitable 
war within himself because the Law seems to ask for changelessness ; 
and the essence of his creativeness is perpetual re-experiencing, 


Trying to learn to use words, and every attempt 
Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure... , 


and because there is in Mr. Eliot a romantic hankering after the 
past, after what is not ere but always there. Here again is the old, 
rather sterile, tired, wistful atmosphere : 


There is a time for the evening under starlight, 
A time for the evening under lamplight 
(The evening with the photograph album) ...: 


the play with Biblical and anthropological allusion: the division 
of the poem into ‘movements,’ each in a different mode, each 
cunningly devised to heighten both the poetic, and the sense of 
personal conflict: the literary ‘ snobisme ’ (or so it appears to us) 
that handles a traditional form well, only, seemingly, to repudiate 
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it. Mr. Eliot is a great romantic; like Byron he sees himself as a 
focal point at crossroads ; and like the Byron of Don Juan he plays 
with past and present modes as if by so doing he may possess the 
old and the new at once, and thus escape them both. Mr. Eliot’s 
great misfortune as a poet has been, it seems to us, that he has 
always known too well what ought to be done to produce great 
poetry ; he has lacked a certain blindness which is the equivalent 
of widening the world of chance, while increasing the skill of 
touching, through it, the ‘ right’ chances. He has known the 
necessity for such blindness, and has created for himself the most 
skilful devices to simulate it—the literary allusion, the wide and 
manifold types of word-association, the contrast between the 
trivial and the large. But no knowledge by itself can endow the 
poet with it. The necessity, too, for being ‘ contemporary’ has 
been an obsession with him; it is queer to find a whole section 
which is a pastiche of Auden, the section beginning with 


The wounded surgeon plies the steel... . 


But he cannot escape growing old. The younger generation is 
drawing away from him; and, as a consequence, it seems, East 
Coker has a greater remoteness and simplicity as compared with the 
earlier poems ; it is moving in an ‘ old-fashioned’ way. It is good 


that it should be so. A poet is always seeking to write the one, 
the only, poem, in which all: character, personality, artistry, belief, 
are perfectly matched and integrated; and Mr. Eliot is moving 
towards the creation of that complete pattern for himself. East 
Coker is for us at any rate, an important ‘ war poem,’ for the crisis 
of our time is as much a religious as a political or an economic one. 
Let us hasten to add that we are well aware that the crisis at a// 
times is a religious one; but never was the necessity for clearly 
stating the fact so urgent as now. 

Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton’s book of verse is, on the whole, a 
disappointment. He might, superficially, be labelled the William 
Watson of our days ; but in fact he has the orotundity without the 
charm, the epigrammatic facility without the felicity, of the older 
poet. There are many war poems in this volume ; but, as the poet 
points out in justifying his title The Sober War for the whole collec- 
tion, ‘ the word sober seems the most distinctive of the mood of the 
time; it excludes a certain flag-and-glory type of poem, much 
written in the past.’ Incidentally, when a great poet arrives whose 
predilection is for the ‘romantic flag-and-glory type of poem,’ 
there seems no reason to suppose that what he writes will not also 
be ‘ distinctive of the mood of the time.’ Poets can make a mood 
acceptable as truly as great poets can pattern the genealogy of lesser 
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poets for a long time afterwards. There is surely enough material 
in the Battle for Britain with which to feed a poet of this type ! 
Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton produces too many pastiches. The 
Flaking Pineapple is a Hardy poem, although it does not seem to 
have been properly 4eard. Elsewhere there are echoes of Pope and 
Dryden, but cracked echoes : 
And having scant humility to pray, 
Are no more serious and no more gay, . . . 
How wrong that second line sounds ! 
Auden appears in the 3rd September 1939, but the imitation is 
almost a parody. 


The simple man betrayed in the enemy nation. . . . 


Fool’s Freedom is Watsonian ; Overthrow comes out of Hopkins, 
although Hopkins could never have written 
o 0 LO, 
World-refugee with news from everywhere. . . . 
At times, near- Elizabethan phrases are thrown in : 
Though lovers next door lie sweet... . 


The work is altogether too diffuse, and the poet seems to have 
little capacity for gearing his rhythm to his meaning. His ‘ public’ 
poems like You Have Brave Men, Hitler, are flat ; while his ‘ private ’ 
poems seem always to have the intention of passion, but the words 
try to make the passion, the passion does not make the words. He 
wants to have his say too quickly, and cannot sustain his rhetorical 
first-flights. This is seen very clearly in Petition for Repentance. 
Autumn, 1939, however, has completely ‘ come off’; it is a very 
moving poem and beautifully turned. 

The volumes of selected poems by William Plomer and C. Day 
Lewis are marked one and two, respectively, in the New Hogarth 
Library, presumably the beginning of a series of selections from 
contemporary poets. They are nicely got up, in plain cloth covers 
and Well printed, and slip easily into a coat pocket. It is brave to 
publish poetry in these times ; and we wish the venture well. 

We have said much of what we think and feel about Mr. Day 
Lewis’s verse in a previous number of The Nineteenth Century. Here 
is a genuine poet, too eager perhaps to interlard his wistful verses 
with engineering and other modern terminologies not properly 
assimilated within himself, but with a gift for rhythm in words and 
a fine earnestness that at times gives the words a great impetus. 
They communicate a weed; and so much other present-day verse 
fails to do that. If we find Marvell most his master that is not to 
say that Mr. Day Lewis imitates him nor does he, we must 
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confess, emulate him. There is no such purity of line, no such 
lovely quaintness of architectural feature. This may partly be due 
to Mr. Day Lewis’s contemporary ‘ conscience’; like so many of 
the other pre-war poets he carries the burden of a message he is not 
really competent to deliver, and an incongruous didacticism comes 
in, not only to mar his natural lyricism, but to force him into 
prosiness. He is often not free enough to be impartial to his own 
conflicts. But we are profoundly grateful for the loveliness of 
lyrics like The Ecstatic. 

Mr. Plomer is a South African, much travelled, particularly in 
the East, but who has settled in this country. His talents tend 
towards the satiric, sometimes the cheap satiric: and, like Mr. Day 
Lewis, he has the power of words in him. There are punch and 
precision in his use of them. 

We saw, heraldic in the beat, 
A scorpion on a stone. 

The precision is rarely, however, that which we find in the great 
portrait ; rather is it the precision of the caricature. Mr. Plomer 
must, at all costs, be blunt, and vigorous bluntness is certainly 
refreshing ; but there is a type of bluntness, of downright expression, 
which takes from the poet the fulness of his freedom. The tendency 
to satire in a poet can be a dangerous one for him, since the satirist 
is a sort of judge. No complete poet can ever, excepting uneasily, 
forget all his potentialities, and his potentialities must perforce 
include what he satirises. Bluntness and vigour of this type may 
sometimes be the shouting voice that drowns the precious un- 
certainties of heart and mind. There is little profundity or magic 
in the verse, how little can be shown by reference to a poem entitled 
Angel Satyr. The poet has used as a recurring mofif a line culled 
from Kilvert’s Diary: An angel satyr walks these bills. The line 
wherever it occurs, always makes the stanza; it has a marvellous 
evocative quality ; but Mr. Plomer’s additions, good though they 
sometimes are, produce goodness of another order and maim the 
magic. As a writer of topical ballads, however, and as a poet who 
can both wittily tell a story in verse and delineate a character, as in 
the excellent Captain Maru, he has something to contribute to the 
body of English poetry. There is a little of the Henley of the 
character-sonnets in him. 

Mr. Looket’s verses are like those paintings labelled Homage to 
the Master. He loves the great English poets so much, in particular 
those, like Wordsworth, who apotheosise the countryside and reach 
through it to their own special and mystical vision, that his work 
is their reflection. Almost the best thing in this modest book is 
not the verse but the prose-introduction, a sort of confession of 
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faith, a hymn to the innocence of childhood, a witness to the 
strangeness-in-beauty of this, our earthly life. ‘These are but 
minor verses, yes, but sincere ones,’ he says. He has produced his 
own fit criticism. It would be untrue to pretend that the verses 
did very much for us in opening up new poetic worlds ; but the 
personality shining through them pleased the heart. The fervent 
poetry-lover is rare to-day ; let us at least be thankful for him. 

The full title of Mr. Hayward’s ‘ arrangement’ is Love’s Helicon 
or The Progress of Love Described in English Verse. Ina pretty and 
witty introduction, which is also in the nature of an apologia for 
his method, Mr. Hayward shows his purpose to be a choosing and 
arranging of poems and fragments of poems so that they illustrate 
‘love’s progress from first to last,’ love being ‘ what is meant 
when we say that a man or woman is i love.’ Not to interrupt the 
development of the theme, he has omitted from the text ‘ any 
mention of authorship or source. These references will be found 
in the index at the end of the volume.’ Although we appreciate the 
editor’s intention of giving us the story of love’s progress from 
spell to disenchantment, we fear that in our case the intention was 
frustrated, since our inveterate habit of dipping into anthologies 
brought us time and again to tantalising fragments which could 
have full meaning only in the artificial context devised for them by 
the editor. We did indeed start to read the anthology as a story, 
but were soon defeated. We are aware of, and appreciate, Mr. 
Hayward’s established scholarship ; but this time he doesn’t seem 
to have brought forth anything very worthwhile. He must have 
enjoyed piecing the poems and fragments of poems together ; that 
I suppose would be his final apologia for the whole business. 

The poets in Cambridge Poetry 1940 are dubbed Poets of To- 
morrow. ‘That may be as it may be; we have no gift of prophecy 
in the matter; but certainly the majority of them are no poets of 
to-day. There is a good deal of tiresome crossword puzzledom. 
Auden, Yeats, Dylan Thomas, Spender, Hopkins, Eliot (though the 
latter’s influence seems to be waning) have all been imbibed with 
intoxicating results, intoxicating to the versifiers we mean. There 
is the usual youthful coxcombry and pretending to full and esoteric 
experience—which is perhaps as it should be. But it is difficult to 
be patient with the type of posturing and Cinquevalli-juggling—as 
if the handling of language were not the tenderest and hardest 
responsibility in the world—of 

Salt waters wash the oval fish, and flash 

in steamer’s wake a week from your lover’s look ; 
the smoky cape and the sea’s deep stirring keep 
active the ecstasy, open the lack. 
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Yes! We know all about the return to Anglo-Saxon and all 
that ; but Anglo-Saxon verse was meant to stimulate, not narcotise. 

These young gentlemen have a certain respect for verse- 
patterns, stricter than their fathers or elder brothers liked them to be ; 
and this is to the good. They do not seem as certain as their elder 
brothers have been that trumpeting round the walls of Jericho does 
much good; which is even better. The war, except obliquely, 
rarely furnishes them with images. There is little vitality; but 
quite pleasant modesty. Nothing, indeed, to. set the Thames on 
fire or much inkling that it is on fire already ; but sweet candlelight 


for the Cam. 
L. AARONSON. 


Final Edition, by E. F. Benson (Longmans, 15s. net); A Buried 
Life, by Percy Withers (Jonathan Cape, 55. net). 

Literary ambition, and even literary ability, can be a distinct 
handicap in the presentation of reminiscence. E. F. Benson’s 
Final Edition starts with all sorts of superficial advantages. The 
lively and urbane approach sets the tone of its period admirably. 
The stage is curtained with graceful and successful tapestries of 
Blakeney in North Norfolk, sanctuary of strange birds and of 
stranger ‘ fashionables,’ and of that Rye which, after harbouring at 
one time the most horrid smugglers, and at another a covey of the 
shyest and most untiringly productive literary men, offered our 
author the honour of its Mayoralty. ‘ Walking-on’ characters 
provide material for the social observer: the devastating Temple, 
the paranoiac Rolfe, the fantastically Chestertonian Battersea, Marie 
Corelli, gloriously baroque, Halifax, elf-like in his simplicity, and 
Miss Mary Cholmondley, sybilline in the tradition of George Eliot. 
And amid this delicately planned Edwardian setting, the bewildering 
Benson family, a sort of Heartbreak House, pursue lives which, 
coloured with an evanescent charm, and the tolerance born of an 
easy and instinctive play of intelligence, prove brittle at the strain, 
and break, from very futility. 

The group of ‘ split’ personalities they reveal forms the main 
interest of the book. Individual humanity seems to have counted 
less in the archiepiscopal household than the Victorian and semi- 
official splendour. Traditions were being loosened, but not one 
of the younger Bensons had the courage to reintegrate his per- 
sonality in the new era within the new formule. Their literary 
work served only to maintain rearguard contacts, to prolong their 
ignoble acquiescences. Yet, in their private lives, they reacted like 
contemporaries of Samuel Butler and of Bernard Shaw. The 
various forms of mental collapse which resulted inspire some of 
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Benson’s saddest chapters. He seems personally to have realised 
his own predicament from the pitiful parody offered to him by the 
lamentable John Ellingham Brooks. And it is fascinating to watch 
how out of the ruins of his ambitions he rebuilt on sounder lines, 
and happily not too late, the edifice of his reputation. 

But while one admires the novelist’s irony and his psychological 
deftness, several details incline us to query his honesty in exercising 
his wizardry over the interpretation of real life. In one place he 
fobs us off with a whole half-chapter of what is admittedly second- 
hand material from Mr. A. J. A. Symons’s Quest for Corvo. Else- 
where he rivals Sisley Huddleston in his presentment of vague 
newspaper stuff disguised in pompous journalese as if it were 
intimate anecdote. And the allusions in the passages on Lady 
Sandhurst give one an uneasy suspicion that, among his uncata- 
logued defects and casualnesses, he had never actually read Jane 
Austen at all. 

Mr. Percy Withers’s ‘ personal recollections of A. E. Housman ’” 
are not at first reading nearly so attractive as E. F. Benson’s book. 
The kind of thing he tells us is that he was at one time ‘ domiciled 
in Cambridge, in unhomely but reasonably comfortable rooms with 
a pleasant look out over the Fitzwilliam Museum.’ Moreover some 
of his statements and allusions to famous men seem to the adult 
reader fatuous in the extreme. Need we be told that Robert Bridges 
was ‘a fellow-poet, great in spirit as he was rich in mind,’ and that 
his wife’s name was Monica? What is to be made of the mentality 
of the man for whom ‘ the fear of leaving Housman without some 
associative memento became desperate’? And when he says that 
he ‘ felt Gordon’ (.e., Bottomley !) ‘ only lacked a paternal Arch- 
bishop and a mastership at Eton to vie in his estimation with A. C. 
Benson,’ is he just being silly ? Or does he mean that Housman 
was a super-snob ? 

Nevertheless, the volume is more transparently honest than 
that of E. F. Benson, and within its set limits the portrait of Housman 
is constructed in a surprisingly effective manner. Where it differs 
most is in its complete lack of the modern impressionism. One is 
inclined to resent this at first, and to feel that this controlled 
classicism, with its unvarnished and rather plodding matter-of- 
factness, so rare at the present time, is too colourless and abstract 
to achieve its purpose. There is no ‘ literature,’ no style, in Henry 
James’s sense, no vivid crudeness, either. Yet as the puzzling and 
even trivial details are accumulated in the oddly nerveless phrases, 
one realises that this is no merely idealised figure of Victorian days, 
but a living and credible person. And actually this impression is 
stronger on a second reading. 
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One of the least happy aspects of A Buried Life is the lack of 
verbatim record of any of the long and absorbing talk which Mr. 
Withers praises so frequently and wearisomely. We are told that 
‘words were rattling to and fro, swift and keen and challenging, 
like the balls on a racquet court, and the game never for a moment 
halted.’ But Mr. Withers is no Boswell, ‘ nor was meant to be.’ 
So we have to rely on a few recorded dicta, an odd remark or two 
set in anecdote, and a few extracts from correspondence: all that 
has survived of the brilliant and occasional monologues of this 
normally taciturn recluse. One can only congratulate the author 
on having resisted the temptation to the meretricious invention of 
acceptably characteristic phrase. How much more vivid the book 
might have been can be judged from the effectiveness of the chat 
which E. F. Benson attributes to his brother in his second chapter. 
As it is, one begins to wonder half-way through whether the public 
figure was not mostly facade. 

Our notion of Housman as an artist is confirmed and amplified 
from the details recorded in A Buried Life. ‘ His appreciation of 
natural beauty . . . always seemed to me narrow, unenterprising 
and frigid.’ He was scornful of simple country people, much to 
Mr. Withers’s surprise, who had not realised that the ‘ Shropshire 
Lad ’ was but a ‘ persona,’ and that the lad in question, as far as he 
was anybody, was really a Cambridge professor, who admitted that 
he required to revisit his native county in order to polish up his 
local colour. Housman’s views of literature seem to have been 
those of 1910. He studied the poetic art, but only within his own 
manner. His most intimate contacts in the nineteenth century, and 
in the Georgian movement, which owed so much to him, are what 
one would expect. I am puzzled to learn that ‘to Masefield he 
evidently owed more of those physical reactions in the solar plexus, 
throat and spine, than to any other living poet.’ It might be true 
of The Everlasting Mercy. Housman ‘ disliked free verse’ and the 
‘new-fangled stuff’ of Bridges. Yet we know that he was an 
assiduous patron of periodicals like Free Verse, and the more 
modern poets obviously had personal reasons for their careful and 
sympathetic handling of his work in their obituaries. Evidently, 
though with Mr. Withers we have a feasible and convincing version 
of Housman, we have still not the whole Housman. 


BENJAMIN GILBERT Brooks. 
Chiltern Country, by H. J. Massingham (Batsford, 8s. 6d.). 


Country Notes in War Time, by V. Sackville-West (Hogarth Press, 
25s. 6d.). 


In Chiltern Country (a companion volume to Co¢swold Country 
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and English Downland) Mr. Massingham pleads the cause of this 
comparatively little-known and still less appreciated region admir- 
ably—‘ if not great country like the Cotswolds and the Sussex 
Downs, it is less sophisticated than they . . . seldom grand but 
always endearing.’ He ranges over the history of the district, the 
hill-structure, woods and valleys, the old British roads and earth- 
works, the villages and hamlets, the churches, manors and farms. 
He proves that the Chilterns cannot merely be dismissed as the 
haunt of the week-ender, but he does not hesitate to expose the 
harm already done by the suburban fungus, the touch of which 
‘annihilates identity in place just as the theory and practice of the 
modern state annihilate the individuality in person.’ Mr. Massing- 
ham is particularly interesting when writing of the wood-bodgering 
and other Chiltern crafts which have survived to the present day. 
He shows that, by allowing the old country industries to die out, 
by the exodus of the rural population to the towns and the con- 
sequent blight which has fallen on farming, and by condoning the 
spread of the poisonous suburban growth, we have caused an 
irreparable loss to our English heritage, a loss whose effects we are 
already beginning to feel. 

Chiltern Country is illustrated by line drawings and excellent 
photographs of both the unspoilt and the ‘ conquered’ country ; 
its only flaw is in one or two slight lapses of style unworthy of Mr. 
Massingham and his subject. 

Country Notes in War Time is a selection of Miss Sackville- 
West’s articles which have appeared in the New Statesman and 
Nation since August 1939. Miss Sackville-West is like Mr. Massing- 
ham in that though she has a deep love of the land for its own sake, 
she is no sentimentalist. A practical farmer herself, she regrets 
that the agricultural possibilities of the land have not been exploited 
to the full, and deplores the farmers’ lack of response to the Ministry 
of Agriculture’s appeal to plough their grassland, but, quoting 
another writer, she says: ‘ The land responds to human effort in 
general terms far more than to mechanical treatment . . . and 
livestock thrives best when handled by the man who owns it’ ; 
she has the hope that the war will make us ‘ country-minded ’ 
once more. Many gardeners will share her feelings and perhaps 
also gain some valuable gardening hints when she writes of 
‘December 1939,’ ‘ Winter Destruction,’ ‘ Belated Spring’ and 
‘ White Currant.’ She sees sudden flashes of light and shadow, of 
colour and contrast—the plumage of the parakeets in the aviary 
depicted against the snowy background with the brilliance of a 
painting by Van Gogh—translucent water-lilies on a dark lake and 
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the searchlights wavering overhead; she notices the humorous, | 
the strange and the tragic effects which the war brings to the 
country and the people living in the country; she notices the 
irony or the symbolism which caused nature to endow the first” 
year of the war with a particularly beautiful spring ; and to read her 
exquisite leisurely prose is a joy. 

Mary BAGLey. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Smr,—Mr. Gilbert Buchanan takes you to task for advocating 
reprisals against Germany. 4 

The whole point is whether such reprisals will either help to” 
win and shorten the war or deter the Germans from bombing our 7 
own civilian population. Nothing else matters. j 

It is for the experts and the Government to decide, there being + 
arguments for and against reprisals. Personally I believe in retalia- 
tion—hot and strong—for ‘ Ich kenne meine Pappenheimer.’ 7 

In any case it is by no means easy to define a ‘ military objective.’ | 
For instance, it could be argued that if collective prayers for victory 
by us or the Germans could bring about victory for either side, all 
churches might then be considered legitimate targets for British / 
or German bombers. | 

Mr. Buchanan asks ‘ Are we fighting for Christian ideals or © 
merely for bread and butter and sleep and pleasure ’ ? 

The only ideal we are fighting for at present is to smash Ger- 
many so that we shall not be smashed ourselves and to release other 
nations from German bondage. Christianity has nothing to do with 
the matter at all. Indeed, we have as allies, actual or potential, 
millions of non-Christians and we would all welcome the co-opera- — 
tion of anti-Christian Russia. 

The moment people introduce religion into questions of national 
expediency (and into most other questions for that matter) they — 
become muddle-headed, and it therefore behoves those who guide ~ 
the destiny of the Nation to beware of well-meaning but fatuous © 
pleas by unrealistic idealists. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. E. Latimer Voicue. 








